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THE NEW COPYRIGHT LAW. 


« Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower: 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 


Milton’s Sonnets. 


Tue cause of authors in this country and of good literature 
seems about to derive some important aid from the better es- 
tablishment of literary property. In the new bill of Mr. Clay 
the matter is brought before the public in a more tangible shape 
than it has yet assumed; by becoming a subject, as it were, 
of national treaty, and being handled as the balance of Trade 
or the Tariff in the public councils, its shadowy existence is 
concentrated and invested with bodily form. ‘The rights of 
authors will begin to be respected, when they are spoken of by 
the same mouths that talk in a business and mercantile way of 
the cotton market and the manufacturing interest. Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd may do more for the wounded feelings 
and reputation of the irritable race than a library of authors on 
the true nobility of learning, or woful ballad-writers on the mis- 
fortunes of scholars, It is this neglect of the rights of authors 
by tr state that has thrown the profession of letters into disre- 
spect. By granting them only a limited property in their 
works—to cease perhaps when old age most needs the rewards 
of youthful labor, or when a late sense of justice by the public 
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makes the right valuable, the law casts a shade of suspicion on 
the profession of the author. His poverty, the badge of his coun- 
try’s ingratitude, is set down against him by that country as a 
crime. An indifferent shoemaker or tailor is respected by that 
statute book, which has banned and interdicted the poor “ poe- 
taster” with vagrants and rogues. By the Common Law, 
(the common principles of right and justice in the land,) the 
enjoyment of his property was perpetual. In the insecurity of 
those rights, which were freely plundered and pillaged, the state 
offers redress, and secures the author against injury for a few 
years, in the statute of Anne, by a privilege which the courts 
turn against him, and under which he is deprived of all fu- 
ture benefits. 

As a late amends to the injured cause of literature. Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd has introduced a bill intothe British Parliament, extend- 
ing the term of copyright to the heirs of the author for sixty years 
after his death. The bill is fenced around with provisions which 
secure the privilege firmly to his family by making the right 
not assignable by the author beyond the period of twenty-eight 
years, and by not extending it to the assignees of existing copy- 
right. This is truly a good deed to literature, and one which Mr. 
Talfourd, as a man of letters, must feel does him honor. Fu- 
ture writers will speak of him with love and reverence, for 
there is a community of affection in authorship which no other 
corporation inherits. He could desire no better reward than a 
peep into futurity, to behold genius striving with honorable 
motive, and bearing away the palm by efforts nerved by this 
noble act—the sting taken away from the miseries of authors 
and their improvidence deprived of its worst evil. 'The recent 
dedication of the Pickwick Papers, by Mr. Dickens, offers a 
warm, grateful burst of feeling, natural and kin to the mind of 
that author. He addresses Mr. Sergeant Talfourd :—“ Many a 
fevered head and palsied hand will gather new vigor in the 
hour of sickness and distress from your excellent exertions ; 
many a widowed mother and orphan child, who would other- 
wise reap nothing from the fame of departed genius but its too 
frequent legacy of poverty and suffering, will bear, in their 
altered condition, higher testimony to the value of your labors than 
the most lavish encomiums from lip or pen could ever afford.” 

While Mr. Sergeant Talfourd is engaged in the passage of this 
act in England (to be followed, we trust, by similar legislation 
in this country) Mr. Clay is also employed in our own Con- 

ress with another law which will not be less permanent or 
important in its effects on literature. The international copy- 
right law will be an act of justice which should not have been so 
long delayed. The proposition on which it rests is so simple, 
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and the appeal to equity so straight-forward, that its reasoning 
with every candid mind must be conclusive. Mr. Clay, in the 
report of the committee to whom was referred the address of 
the British authors, reduces the argument to these few words. 
“It being established that literary property is entitled to legal 
protection, it results that this protection ought to be afforded 
wherever the property is situated. A British merchant brings 
or transmits to the United States a bale of merchandise, and 
the moment it comes within the jurisdiction of our laws, they 
throw around it effectual security. But if the work of a 
British author is brought to the United States it may be ap- 
propriated by any resident here, and republished without any 
consideration or compensation whatever being made to the 
author. We should all be shocked if the law tolerated the least 
invasion of the rights of property in the case of merchandise, 
whilst those which justly belong to the works of authors are 
exposed to daily violation, without the possibility of their in- 
voking the aid of the laws.” The question is to be thus decided 
on the broad grounds of national honesty. The right of pro- 
perty in literature, being once admitted by the state—whether for 
one year, fourteen years, or for life ; in perpetuity, or for a limited 
period, as it has been by three several acts of this country-—jus- 
tice requires shall be denied to no one. ‘The courtesy of 
nations should least of all deny this to foreign states. 

If this law will award a proper recompense to foreign au- 
thors, it is no less an act of justice towards our own. An in- 
ternational copyright law would at once elevate the cause of 
letters in this country, and give to our literature a better station 
in Great Britain. For the latter, the future literary history of the 
twocountries would be incorporated together; the English public 
would have an eye on America, and be ready to cherish the 
first buddings of talent, while now often the mature fruits are 
scarce known across the Atlantic. At home, American Litera- 
ture has been talked of so long that it has become a sorry 
phrase, mentioned with a curl of the lip, and a piteous sneer 
of contempt. Writers have arisen among us from time to 
time; many of acknowledged excellence, and others with 
strong traits of individuality who have been admired the 
least. In spite of discouragement, a few have thought for 
themselves enough, if not to build a temple of fame, at least 
to disprove the sneer that the American mind is inferior to the 
intellect of the old world. Bryant, Paulding, Channing, Cooper, 
Miss Sedgwick, and Hawthorne, are national authors, whose 
thoughts are suggested by American subjects, whose opinions 
are trained in the spirit of the Republic, whose education and 
manners have been framed at home. These have led the way 
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towards the inexhaustible field of poetry, romance, philosophy, 
nature and truth, which lies unbroken, covered with the vir- 

insod. Some skilful. cunning magician with his divining-rod 
will yet lay bare to the world the richest treasures from this 
soil. We cannot but think that the number of native authors 
would have been greater if they had met with the ordinary 
encouragements of genius, if they had not suffered beyond its 
discouragements. The condition of American authors is 
peculiar. There are no separate great nations like England 
and the United States—speaking the same language, that could 
be thus affected by the literature of either land. In every other 
country, the author may indeed have to struggle according to 
the hard fate of his race ; but he has no obstacles thrown in his 
way from abroad. His rights are not infringed upon by an 
anomalous traffic. He brings his wares to the market, pre- 
pared for severe competition; but not to compete with the 
smuggler, who can sell his goods for nothing. The state of li- 
terary property in this country is sufficient explanation of the 
low condition of our Literature. We may as well complain of 
this as of the depression of the domestic flour market, if foreign 
grain were landed in abundance on our shores, stolen im- 
mediately and sold for a farthing a bushel. An American work 
of equal merit with the foreign, if offered to the publishers for 
nothing, may be rejected; because it is less expensive to set 
up the types from a printed copy than from a manuscript. An 
English author is reprinted because he has a name abroad, and 
has been noticed in the Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews ; an 
American author is expected to pay liberally, before a publish- 
er will give him reputation by his modern Imprimatur. Here 
is a virtual tyranny over the press, in the exclusion of books 
practically not less odious than that of the Star Chamber. 
The American author asks for no exclusive privileges, no mo- 
nopolies ; he does not call for restrictions, or say that no fo- 
reign books shall be reprinted in the country ; he demands on- 
ly to be on an equality. He is willing to contend in the race ; 
he only asks to set out fairly from the same starting point. 
This is one of those causes of justice wherein both parties 
receive benefit ; it is to be no tariff on the foreign author ; but 
a bounty for both the English and American. Protection is 
asked not in the shape of a doubtful tax ; but in open-armed 
amity and liberality. Generosity and self-interest meet together 
‘in a new unwonted embrace. 

There is one branch of American literature which might be- 
come the most popular and really valuable of any that is now 
wholly depressed by the supply of foreign literature. Periodi- 
cals, which have become almost the sole vehicle for the efforts 
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of minor literature—the essay, the criticism, the sketch of life 
and manners—require a protection, or rather a cessation from 
persecution. It need not be said that the press is a great 
agent in forming the character of the nation, or that its elegance 
and ability reflect the grace and talent of the country. By the 
new impulse given to the cause of literature many new authors 
of sterling worth would arise in this diversified department of 
letters. It would be a fresh encouragement to books. The 
highest species of writing is to be looked for in the Magazines ; 
for these offer a mode of reaching the public mind more direct 
than the writing of a book. A Quarterly Review will sometimes 
contain the matter and substance of half a dozen volumes. The 
review of Lord Bacon, in a late number of the Edinburgh, 
forms one of the best works written on the character and 
writings of that great philosopher. ‘The Essays of Elia were 
written for a Magazine; Hazlitt’s philosophical and critical 
papers; Bulwer’s miscellaneous writings; Marryatt’s, and 
Theodore Hook’s novels, with many of the chief writings of 
the age. This is too busy and active a time for the older forms 
‘of literature: there are no monasteries of learning where the 
author may bury himself from the world and spin out his 
thoughts (with the thick cobwebs that hang around him on the 
walls) till they reach the length of folios: there are not so many 
quiet old gentlemen living on retired entailed estates to read them 
either. ‘The age requires condensation, vigor, point. Modern 
literature is miscellaneous in its character ; it has no less influ- 
ence than the old, but it is exerted in a different way. It gains 
and conquers by repeated blows; it thrusts in a hint in the 
shape of a paragraph, an argument in the form of an essay or 
a political treatise under the guise of a review. It is versatile, and 
meets the reader atevery turn ; it is wise, learned—important with- 
out being formal, pedantic, or dictatorial. It discusses every topic 
of reflection or action, and gives a general cast to society. 
This agent on government and morals should be in our own 
hands. Our ideas of virtue should not be drawn from the ef- 
feminate atmosphere of courts, but be inhaled with the pure 
invigorating air of the Republic. Under the encouragement 
of letters by the new law, a man of cultivated mind would 
think it no discredit to be an author, but might employ himself 
in training the intellect of the country, leading it onward to 
something more vigorous than it has yet attained. Some of 
our best writers are those who are employed in the different 
professions or in mercantile life, who have given evidence of 
their powers by incidental efforts; who would shrink now from 
the degrading attendance on booksellers, implied in the profes- 
sion of authorship in America, but whose abilities, solely de- 
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voted to literature, would do honor to the land. The rewards 
of Fame are tempting, but it is purchasing the insecure good 
too dearly to pay for the loss of fortune, and professional repu- 
tation during life. Whether a copyright might or might not be 
secured to the miscellaneous contents of a periodical, still this 
department would rise in character with the general estimation 
of literature. 

It is alleged, in objection to the new law, that the price of 
books will be materially increased ; that the cheap reading of 
the common people will be cut off at one blow; that we will 
be at the tender mercy of English booksellers, (who are repre- 
sented as entering upon our shores in a fearful attitude, much 
as a band of privateers boarding a rich vessel with sword and 
cutlass,) and pay dearly enough for this ill-judged liberality. 
This argument cannot be alleged by the ingenuous mind, since 
the question, as we have shown, is one of simple justice. It is 
no defence of stealing a thing that we get it for nothing, or im- 
peachment of honesty should we pay for it. If we are con- 
vinced of the proposition from which we cannot withhold our 
assent—that the result of labor in the production of a poem, an 
essay or history, becomes property in the hands of an author, 
equally with the production of a plough or a bale of goods by the 
artisan or manufacturer ; the same laws that protect the owner 
in the possession of the latter must be applied to the former, or 
be condemned for partial justice. The right of an author to the 
publication of his book is as perfect (so the state has enacted) 
as that of the merchant to the sale of his goods. The argu- 
ment of expediency should never be advanced against right 
and justice: in a liberal and enlarged view nothing can be 
gained from the contrast, for these interests will be found at 
harmony. Whatever is right must be expedient. We need 
not fear to carry an honest principle into its details. By an in- 
ternational copyright law not only will justice be rendered to the 
foreign writer, and the American author be placed on a fair 
footing of equality, (below which he 1s now degraded,) but the 
country at large, the great mass of readers, will be benefitted 
by the advancement of the national literature. The price, even 
of foreign books, will not be greatly increased. At the most, we 
shall have to pay but a tythe for the purchase of a large estate. 
There is a natural limit which will determine all prices. 
Books, more than any other article of sale, must yield to the 
law that regulates the price by the demand ; the ratio between 
the cost of a limited production and a large one is more in 
favor of books than any other item of consumption. The first 
edition bears the additional charge of the author, the type- 
founder, and the compositor ; the second only of the pressman 
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and the paper-dealer. Low prices are the secrets of great pro- 
fits. ‘These causes will make books cheap anywhere ; hence 
the best editions of the best books abroad (as the monthly 
volumes of Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Crabbe, and Southey) 
are furnished at the lowest rates, but there are reasons specially 
in favor of America that will render them cheaper here than in 
England. Abroad, there is a duty on the materials of books— 
paper, binding, advertisements, and copies to public libraries— 
that enhances the price. Even with the late deduction on 
these taxes by Parliament, the duty bears a proportion of about 
one-seventh or one-eighth of the cost of publication. This 
element of cost cannot enter into the manufacturing of books 
here. Again, the reading public in this country is larger than 
in England ; the price diminishes as the demand increases, so 
that books on this account will be less. ‘There will be a na- 
tional competition between English and American authors here 
that will also tend to make the price less than abroad. With 
his increased remuneration the foreign writer can afford 
to give away something for the sake of fame ; he will not raise 
the price of his work to the utmost limit of exaction, but will 
yield much to be read by a new nation, every day advancing 
in intelligence and refinement. This argument is not quixotic, 
for fame and reputation are the great spurs to the author’s 
mind ; he is not the miser counting over his gold in secret, and 
hoarding it in his bosom in the dark, but the veriest prodigal 
scattering his thoughts to the winds of heaven to bear them 
over the whole world. It is said this law will exclude many 
inferior books—those tenth-rate productions, the sweepings of 
the drawing-room, the dawdlings and potterings of lords and 
ladies ; if so, it will be in favor of the low price of sterling 
books, for every bad work prevents to a certain extent the de- 
mand for a good one. A volume, too, may be printed very 
well in this country, vastly better than the present style, with- 
out the cost of satin paper in the foreign, or Sheridan’s “ rivulet 
of text meandering through a meadow of margin.” After a 
careful calculation, it is found that the price of English works 
in America will be from one-fourth to one-third of the price 
they are abroad. Honesty and Gratitude cannot refuse this. 
We might answer many objections, all of them weak, since 
they contend against a correct principle; but in our view this 
question is to be resolved on noble grounds, It is a tribute to 
the claims of letters. The debt we owe to literature is incal- 
culable. Without the goodly aid of books, those treasures 
of language, “apples of gold in pictures of silver,” the very 
words we utter, would have been but an ill-formed, rude mass 
of sounds; such as the native of Tonga or the Feejee islands 
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gibbers at a high dance or some fiendish sacrifice. If Moore, 
and Ascham, and Milton, and Dryden, and Addison, and Gold- 
smith, and Irving, had not at different periods culled and puri- 
fied the language, what kind of syllables would we be speaking 
now ? Would Commerce ever have smoothed these sounds 
to the tongue, or modulated them to the ear? Would a bill of 
lading, or a note of hand, like another Amphion, have re- 
duced these warring babblings of Babel to harmony and grace ? 
There too are the benefits Literature has rendered to the cause 
of virtue and humanity. ‘The quiet author, secluded in some 
retired. nook, an ill-furnished garret, or a poor country inn, 
overlooked or thrust aside by the world, has uttered those words 
of truth in his close speculations, or inspired reveries, which 
have been the wisdom of after-ages. The poet, “that right 
popular Philosopher,” lives in and for the people; he raises 
their courage by the trumpet in war, and soothes them by the 
lyre in peace; he sings ballads by the side of the cottage door 
for the peasant, and builds the epic for the learned; he has a 
sad note for distress, and a pleasant tune for joy ; he lends us 
words at the altar, in the closet, and in the friendly circle ; he 
sings odes at our birth, and dirges borne on the wintry winds 
at our grave; we part with his notes in time, to take upa 
higher strain in eternity. Treat the Poet with all reverence, 
for he is all worthy. Let the law do him great honor, for he 
is the crowning honor of the state. 


M. I. 


Born in the North, and reared in Tropic lands,— 
Her mind has all the vigor of a tree, 
Sprung from a rocky soil beside the sea, 
And all the sweetness of a rose that stands 
In the soft sunshine on some sheltered lea. 
She seems all life and light and love to me! 
No winter lingers in her glowing smile, 
No coldness in her deep, melodious words,— 
But all the warmth of her dear Indian isle, 
And all the music of its tuneful birds. 
With her conversing of my native bowers, 
In the far South, | feel the genial air 
Of some delicious morn, and taste those flowers, 
Which, like herself, are bright above compare. 
Hexion. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY. 
BY MRS. ELLET. 


THE COURT OF LOVE. 


“ Not the arena of life, but what lies within it, determines its worth. Distri- 
bute the thunder into its single tones, and it becomes a lullaby for children ;— 
pour it forth in one quick burst of sound, and the royal peal shall rend the hea- 
vens !”—#¥esco. 


“ The gracious—the melodious! Oh, the words 
Laughed on her lips; the motion of her smiles 
Showered beauty, as the air-caressed spra 
The dews of morning’ —— ‘azio, 


By the death of King Robert the Wise, the crown of Naples 
devolved on the Princess Joanna, then sixteen years of age. 
Though her historians unitedly affirm that the examples of her 
ancestors—the rich endowments nature and education had la- 
vished on herself—the charms of the woman and the accom- 
plishments of the queen—seemed to promise her a reign of un- 
interrupted prosperity ; yet far-sighted observers of men and 
things in her own time already feared for the lot of a sovereign 
of such tender years, subject to the control of a council of re- 
gency, of which the Hungarian governor of Andrew and the 
notorious Friar Robert were prominent members. The artful 
monk had procured the admission of some of his creatures to 
a share in the government, and had appointed others to offices 
of trust; thus secretly securing power to himself, which he 
ventured, ere long, openly to assert in defiance of the Regency 
and the Pope; ruling in the minds of the ignorant populace 
by his pretended sanctity, and influencing the mercenary and 
ambitious nobles by promises of lucre and advancement. Such 
was the height to which his assumed authority was elevated— 
assumed in the name of King Andrew, whose weak mind he 
ruled with despotic sway—that both the queen and queen- 
dowager were compelled to most unwilling submission, unable 
to rid themselves of the hateful fetters. Most of the princes and 
higher nobles, disgusted with the existing state of things, or 
banished by Hungarian arrogance from court, retired to dif- 
ferent parts of the realm; from them, therefore, Joanna could 
expect no aid. ‘Like lambs in the midst of wolves”—in the 
language of the eloquent Petrarch, whose penetrating intellect 
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had long before discerned the signs of the times, and who fear- 
lessly denounced the gloomy despotism which, in effect, de- 
throned the legitimate rulers of the kingdom—dwelt those who 
were the sole hope of the nation; treated with insolence by 
Friar Robert, who “oppressed the weak, despised the great, 
aud trod justice under foot, causing the court and the city 
alike to tremble before him.” ‘The renowned poet, whose 
words we quote, pathetically bewails the suffering he strove 
vainly to alleviate. “I mourn for thee, Naples, my beloved. 
Now I believe that from the remains of the dead a serpent may 
spring, since from the sepulchre of thy great king this asp hath 
arisen—this infamy of the earth! Is he a fit successor to such 
a monarch, who, more depraved than Dionysius, Phaleris, and 
Agathocles, has remained to govern the court of Naples, but 
with a new and marvellous species of tyranny? who, con- 
founding all things human and divine, like a new Palinurus or 
Tiphys, sits at the helm of this great vessel ?” 

“We may pause for a moment,” says the elegant biographer 
of the queen, “to picture to ourselves the crouching figure of 
the dirty, ragged, and bare-footed Friar, contrasted with the 
refined and elegant poet, and the majestic young queen in the 
first fresh bloom of youth and beauty! Such a group, which 
sets at defiance the imagination of a writer of romance, must 
at this period have been daily seen in real life in the halls of 
Castel Novo!” The degrading nature of the thraldom en- 
hanced the indignation with which it was borne; and the hy- 
pocritical and ambitious monk soon learned to dread the ripen- 
ing powers of a mind he could not subject to his sway, and to 
look forward to the day when the young sovereign, entitled to 
govern in her own right, should hurl him from the seat to 
which he had climbed, and spurn the unsightly reptile that 
had crossed her path. The eventual certainty of such a ter- 
mination to his misrule became more and more apparent as 
time developed the extraordinary talents and lofty indepen- 
dence of character bestowed by nature upon Joanna. 

It was nearly two years after her accession, when her rising 
influence and authority had already begun to loosen the chain 
under which the land had groaned; that the scenes occurred 
which we shall attempt briefly to describe in the following pages. 
The queen had proclaimed a grand Tournament and Court of 
Love, to be held in her city of Avignon ; whither she purpesed to 
journey with her knights and dames of honor, and where she 
summoned all the poets of Provence and the adjoining coun- 
tries. ‘Though the tournaments and jousts, diversions so po- 
pular in the ages of chivalry, still flourished during the early 
part of the fourteenth century, the Courts of Love had long 
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lost their first splendor when Joan attempted to revive them in 
her brilliant reign. The history of these institutions, which 
throws a light so important and interesting upon the spirit and 
manners of the days of the Troubadours, does not furnish us 
with accurate information as to the precise period of their 
foundation ; though it is probable they flourished at the close of 
the eleventh, and more universally during the twelfth century. 
In those days of romance, the baron invited to his castle the 
neighboring lords, the knights and their vassals; three days 
were usually devoted to warlike games and tourneys, in which 
pages and knights newly spurred, as well as the elder warriors, 
took part; the lady of the castle, surrounded by the flower of 
the land’s beauty, dispensing crowns to the victors. She then 
opened her tribunal, instituted in imitation of lordly courts ; 
and as the baron sate in the midst of his peers to render jus- 
tice, her court, formed of the youngest, and fairest, and wisest 
dames, in the exercise of a sway delegated by the consent of 
universal opinion, denounced punishment, more or less severe, 
on the inconstancy of lovers, or the cruelty and caprice of the 
fair, or gave decision on doubtful points of casuistry. New 
combats were also appointed—not in arms, but in poetry ; and 
often the knights who had obtained the prize of valor disputed 
for that awarded in the tensons. One of them, with harp in 
hand, after a short prelude, proposed a subject for discussion ; 
another advancing from the circle, replied with a stanza in the 
same measure, often with the same rhymes; the opponents alter- 
nated verses, the contest generally terminating with the fifth 
stanza. The court then gravely deliberated, discussed the 
merits of the poets and the scope of the question, and pro- 
nounced the decision in another verse. Not a doubt can be 
entertained of the real authority of these tribunals; an au- 
thority based on the influence of fashion or prevailing senti- 
ment, and transcending even civil enactments ; though we are 
compelled to confess that, instead of reforming social manners, 
they only sanctioned the disregard of moral restraint. ‘They 
introduced, however, at least, an affectation of sentiment into 
a passion, which, in an impetuous and extravagant age, might 
otherwise have assumed a savage and ferocious character. 

The most famous among these courts, and those whose ar- 
rets are recorded as most worthy of remembrance, were those 
held by the celebrated Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife of Louis 
VIL. and afterwards Queen of England, her daughter Mary of 
France the Countess of Champagne, and Emengarde Viscount- 
ess of Narbonne. 

In her attempt to revive the splendor of these gentle tribu- 
nals for the amusement of her circle, Joanna was inspired by | 
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the romantic taste of Petrarch, whom she wished and resolved 
to attach to her court as soon as happier circumstances should 
place more of her power in her own hands. 

Brilliant beyond description was the concourse assembled at 
Avignon to witness and do honor to the spectacles of knightly 
prowess and poetic skill. In the vicinity of the monastery of 
ist. Herbert, near which was the spot selected for the enclosure, 
appeared at an early hour a vast throng of men, women, and 
children, clad in their holiday apparel; the crowd of artizans, 
clothiers, armorers, and the like, with the peasantry from the 
surrounding champaign, distinguished by their peculiar habi- 
liments ; the dames and cavaliers, recognized by their mantles 
of silk and scarlet, velvet bonnets, fanfaronas, and carcanets of 
pearls and precious stones, their sables and rich furs, and oth- 
er badges of aristocracy, which it was their high privilege to 
wear, in contrast to the fustian, serge, and russet of the inferior 
orders, to whom valuable furs or stuffs, and buckles or pen- 
dants of any metal more precious than steel, were expressly pro- 
hibited. Here, amidst the assembly a minstrel idly chanted his 
lay to the sound of his mandola; there a jongleur delighted 
the crowd by his fife or tambourine; or mountebanks exhibit- 
ed for sale their reliques and charms against disease, exalting 
the pretended virtues of herbs named after this or that saint. 
Over the ground surrounding the enclosure, tents were every- 
where erected, where games of dice and backgammon, or tables 
as they were called, were in full operation ; booths and tempo- 
rary shops were thickly scattered about, amply supplied with 
stores of stall-fed meatand boar’s flesh—with malmsey and ver- 
naccia—wines and food of every possible variety. Fnclosed 
squares were set apart for the horses and armor brought for 
sale, and for the uses of the combatants; here and there might 
be seen a mounted cavalier of wood, armed at all points, on his 
gigantic steed, contrived so as to exhibit to the best advantage the 
showman’s stock and skill; gorget, and cuirass and buckler, 
morion, lance and battle-axe, estoc and dagger, misnamed of 
mercy—flashed in formidable array; and the housings of the 
motionless charger, the richly ornamented bridle, the collar of 
mail, the iron-bound selle with its elevated bows, showed in 
imposing pomp the proper equipment of the chevalier. 

The galleries overlooking the arena, prepared for the recep- 
tion of noble spectators, were shaped like towers and terraces ; 
and pensile gardens, decorated with tapestry and superb cano- 
pies, and banners emblazoned with the arms of the Counts of 
Provence. ‘The flourish of trumpets and other warlike instru- 
ments putting an end to the games of pages and varlets, and 
the ruder amusements of the populace, announced the arrival 
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of the knights; and presently the ground was inundated with 
a sea of floating plumes, and lambrequins or pennons, their 
brilliant armor flashing in the sun. Followed by their ecuyers, 
all mounted, they swept on with slow and majestic pace. The 
general tumult was hushed into a confused murmur, like the 
swell of the mighty surge ; then sudden and prolonged accla- 
mations convulsed the air, as the Queen, with the train of la- 
dies, regally attired, entered the royal pavilion. Her coming 
was the signal for the commencement of the diversions. After 
the usual proclamation of the king at arms, fromtwo vast tents 
on either side of the Queen’s gallery, came forth, at the peal of 
the trumpets, two companies of cavaliers, twelve in number 
each, distinguished by white and red plumes and vestments ; 
their mailed chargers wearing the steel horn in the middle of 
the forehead, and strings of bells fastened to the poitrel or 
breast armor. Each knight displayed his own arms on his 
shield, and bore cn the summit of his helmet, le plus haut de 
ses biens—the favor of his lady love. 

After the customary salutation to the royal dames, the cava- 
liers, drawn up at the two extremities of the lists, at the first 
signal suddenly and simultaneously lowered their visors; at 
the second, put lance in rest, while the buzzing of an insect 
might have been heard; at the third, with a thrilling shout, 
each party naming its patron saint and the name of its leader, 
slackening the bridles on the arched necks of their steeds, and 
planting spurs in their sides, they hurled themselves against 
each other in full career, and met in the midst with a shock 
like thunder. Lances were shivered, knights unhorsed ; and 
steeds, who had been dashed front against front, were galloping 
affrighted round the arena with empty selle and bridle loose ; 
fragments of lacerated plumes were whirled about by the wind ; 
cries of joy and anger, of encouragement and command, were 
heard ; all was confusion and clamor, amidst the clouds of dust 
that, by concealing their movements, added to the perplexity ; 
presently grooms were running in every direction after the 
scattered horses—squires aiding their masters to re-mount, or 
sergeants dragging some unlucky knight from the field; the 
tumult increased by the turbulent applause of the spectators, 
and the eager questions of those uncertain of what had happen- 
ed. Meanwhile the judges of the tourney in their official robes 
of silk, the poursuivants and heralds with their quartered ta- 
bards, stood watching the combatants to see that there was no 
violation of the rules of the tournament. If any hot-headed 
knight dared transgress these regulations, he was chased from 
the field by the latter dignitaries, and chastised with the butt 
end of the lances for his perfidy. 
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It is not our design to attempt any minute detail of the pro- 
“9 of these amusements, though richly they deserve to be 
eld in remembrance ; for the Greek games, celebrated by Pin- 
dar with all the pomp of poetry, or the triumphs of ancient 
Rome, give us no idea of more thrilling interest, or of a more 
glorious recompense, than the triumphsof chivalry ; where vic- 
tories humbled not the vanquished, and promoted refinement 
and an elevated sense of duty among the conquerors. The 
prize was bestowed by the hands of the fairest and noblest 
among the dames, chosen by the officers at arms; it consist- _ 
ed, usually, of wreaths of emblematic flowers, of peacocks’ 
plumes, or chains of gold; the kiss, which the victor was suf- 
fered to take in receiving the gage of his valor, constituted the 
highest and most glorious guerdon an honored knight could 
receive. Every ceremony tended to exalt “that generous loy- 
alty to rank and sex—that proud submission, that dignified obe- 
dience, that subordination of the heart which kept alive, even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom—that sensi- 
bility of principle—that chastity of honor, which felt a stain 
like a wound—which inspired courage while it mitigated fe- 
rocity—which ennobled whatever it touched—and under which 
vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness.”* 

The gay joust or single combat, lance against lance, and the 
magnificent carousel, an allegorical pageant, in which knights 
assumed the character and names, and imitated the adventures, 
of ancient heroes, succeeded the tourney. The third day was 
appointed for the exhibitions of the Troubadours and combat- 
ants in the Tenson—to be concluded by a “solemn ball,” giv- 
en in honor of Joanna’s birthday. The cloudless beauty of 
the day accorded with the splendor of the scene ; the lists were 
decorated even more sumptuously than before ; and most heart- 
felt peals of applause hailed the first minstrel, who with lute 
in hand came forward, and intimating that he would improv- 
ize the words and the music—after a harmonious prelude to 
prepare the listeners,—and a short abstracted pause, his eyes 
turned upwards, his brow kindled with the flush of poetic in- 
spiration, his bosom heaving with the thoughts laboring to find 
utterance in melody—sang the praises of their youthful Queen. 
Numerous minstrels followed, kindled by the theme; then, 
the judges of the Court of Love being elected, the tribunal was 
organized; the young and lovely sovereign presiding, the 
crown on her head as for a state ceremony, and surrounded by 
her chosen dames. A seat rather lower than hers, beneath the 
same canopy, was left vacant; and the young King Andrew, 
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crowned like herself, and attended by officers of his own na- 
tion, advanced to take it. Joan perceiving his intention, wav- 
ed him back. 

“ Fair Sir,” said she, “I reign here alone; you may not share 
my authority !” 

There was nought in her words to provoke displeasure, and 
the sportive smile which accompanied them should have pre- 
cluded such a feeling; it might have done so in the breast of 
Andrew, but evil-minded counsellors were about him, to mur- 
mur, and to supply harsh meanings to the most innocent gaie- 
ty. With a clouded brow the King retired. The contested 
seat, however, was already occupied by a figure of majestic 
mien, which might readily have been deemed that of a mo- 
narch ; a monarch in sooth he was, only of empire less limited 
than those of earthly potentates ; of dominion over the minds 
and hearts of men—the true sovereignty of the enthroned spi- 
rit! The united acclamations, the almost idolatrous homage of 
the people at sight of him, the lowly reverence of prince and 
peer, the earnest admiration of high-born dames and lovely 
damsels, proclaimed him one who reigned in universal vene- 
ration and love. Itwas Perrarcn! In his youth renowned 
for personal beauty, esteemed “ the most perfect model of sym- 
metry the age produced,” the lapse of years had given a dig- 
nity, an ideal glory, to his noble features, that almost excused 
the then popular belief that the great poet possessed superhu- 
man gifts, and held control over beings of the invisible world. 
His broad, majestic forehead marked the imaginative character 
of his mind ; and though his dark flashing eyes had lost none 
of the brilliancy of early years, the countenance, instead of its 
former changeful and impetuous expression, wore an air of 
calm and beautiful serenity, of contemplative thought, that aw- 
ed while it attracted, and proved his tranquil ipdependence, and 
his superiority to the petty cares and troubles that formed the 
affliction of inferior minds ; proved the power of genius to ex- 
alt man above the decline and decay of age, and to ward from 
his bosom the freezing influence of the snows of time, though 
scattered profusely on his flowing locks! 'The smile of that 
aged poet, radiant as it was with benevolent enthusiasm, was far 
more captivating than the blandishments of created beauty ; his 
frown would have smitten the culprit with deeper dismay— 
such is the power of god-like inteliect—than if its anathema 
were to be executed by the iron arm of the warrior ! 

On him, the young and fair Joanna bestowed her confiding 
smiles, appealing to his judgment on every doubtful point ; 
and no parent could have gazed with fonder pride on a beloved 
child than did the laurel-crowned poet on her, the daughter of 
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his hopes. Sometimes, as he looked on her, so fresh in youth- 
ful grace, so artless and noble-minded, so unconscious of the 
snares that surrounded her, a shade of anxiety might be seen 
on his features, as if his penetrating glance discovered, through 
the gloom of the future, the sore trials that awaited her. But 
now, sterner reflections were forgotten in the delight with 
which this ardent votary of the lyric muse witnessed the tri- 
umphs of poetry in its legitimate arena. 

Various were the disputes of the poetical champions ; some 
carried on in Italian, the favorite language of the Angevine 
dynasty at Naples, which was generally understood ; and some 
in the Provingal tongue. Various the arrets of the court, regu- 
larly registered in a statute book kept fer the purpose. One 
lady, arraigned at this tribunal for refusing her benediction to 
her knight on the eve of combat, was condemned in penance, 
the first time he wished to joust, to arm him with her own 
hands ; to lead his horse by the bridle round the lists, and re- 
peat the usual form of blessing—“ Adieu, mon amy—ayez 
bon cueur; ne vous souciez de rien, car on prie pour 
vous |” * 

Nor did the dames themselves disdain to take part in this 
contest, and to strive for the palm of minstrelsy. The Lady 
Marchebrusa, a celebrated poetess of that day, disputed for the 
prize with an accomplished Troubadour, and won it ; whether 
the victory was owing to her superior achievements or to the 
gallantry of her opponent, our records do not say. The victor 
was rewarded, like the champion of the tournament, with a 
crown of heron’s or peacock’s feathers ; the eyes on the train 
of the brilliant bird signifying the eyes of the world fixed on 
the successful poet in admiration and scrutiny. t 

Only ove of their poems, and by no means the best, we are 
able to present to,eur readers. It may give some idea of the 
spirit and manner of those contests; but the circumstances of . 
its first production, recited in the soft melodious accents of 
Provence, instead of the “harsh Runic copy” by which we 
make it known—-chanted to the music of harp or lute by the 
handsome and stately minstrel—with animated gestures and 
action, and voice now soft, and low, and sweet, now high and 
strong, now faltering with passion, as the expression of the 
sentiment required—with all the charms of novelty, the words 
and music extemporized by the excited bard, and delivered, as 
it was, in the presence of enthusiastic myriads, among whom 
the impression was increased an hundred-fold by mutual sym- 


* St. Palaye. 
+ Pope Paul IIT. sending a consecrated sword to King Pepin, accompanied the 
gift with a mantle woven of peacocks’ plumes.—St. Palaye. 
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pathy, must be taken into account to explain the apparent de- 
light with which it was received. 


In ancient days, there dwelt a noble Dame* 
Renowned for beauty and rare couttesie ; 
No sounding title swelled abroad her fame, 
Though born of noble blood, and lineage high ; 
Nought with her lord’s magnificence could vie ; 
Renowned, esteemed, the princes of the land 
Thronged his proud castle—and with envious eye 
Full many a baron, bold of heart and hand, 
Gazed on the radiant charms o’er which he held command. 


It chanced a tourney nigh the castle held, 
Summoned to glory many a noble knight ; 
Chief mid the gallant champions of the field 
Appeared three chevaliers in armor bright ; 
Two, proud and rich, with gold and gems bedight ; 
Save his good steel, the third had armor none :— 
The three, both rich and poor, worshipped the light 
Of that sweet Lady’s eyes; and all made moan 
For unrequited love, with sighs like sorrow’s own. 


“QO, douce and gentle Dame !” each knight would say, 
‘“* My neart and hopes—my life and death are thine ; 
Thy humble slave, I bow me to thy sway, 
And heap my offerings at thy beauty’s shrine ! 
On me, O let thy sun of pity shine, 
And let thy favor honor my poor crest ! 
So shall the bravest arm in fight be mine, 
Nor e’er from lance shall shrink this dauntless breast, 


As doth beseem the knight by thy fair friendship blest !” 


Then rode they sadly to the tented plain, 
For unto none of them she deigned reply ; 
She, that faire Dame, with hastening and amain, 
Unto her princely closet straight did hie ; 
Then called her trustiest page ; ‘* Take secretly,” 
She said—* to yonder gallant chevalier 
This azure scarf; if he would live or die— 
Tell him—for me and for my service dear 
Let him thus prove his faith, and to my words give ear ! 


«“ Bid him, when he doth ride into the field, 
This scarf in place of gleaming corslet wear ; 


Pa true translation from an ancient piece of French verse, fouud in the MS 
of Turin. 
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Nor aught, save casque and spur, and sword and shield 
Beside this scarf, of armor may he bear. 
Should he reject the proffered gift, nor dare 

Upon such terms his loyalty to prove, 
Go singly to the rest—to him who sware 

Obedience to me by the powers above,— 

And him who vowed e’en heaven scarce worth my priceless love.” 


The page departed to the tourney ground, 
And did his errand to each noble knight ; 
Those who had gold and gems and lands he found 
Too loth to risk them for a pledge so light. 
The third the token grasped with joy—* O, bright” 
He cried—*“ my fortune! by this gift I swear 
Mine arm shall chase each foe to death or flight ! 
And other cuirass scorns this breast to wear, 
Thus doubly armed by her—the fairest of the fair !” 


Into the steeled list he rode that day, 
His breast with that light scarf of azure bound ; 
Bright gleam his mail-clad foes in stern array, 
And spurs and lances spur him sorely round. 
He thinks of love—and as the trumpets sound, 
Dreams of his beauteous lady’s guerdon smile ; 
His foemen’s broken armor strews the ground, 
And thick they fall beneath his sword the while,— 
Invincible in strength—for Love inspires his toil ! 


The prize is won—’tis his ;—yet pale he lies, 
His bosom pierced by many a cruel steel ; 
The treasured scarf all drenched in purple dyes, 
With blood that warmed a breast so true and leal ;— 
“If thy faire mistress these sore wounds would heal,” 
Unto the page he said—“ this scarf, I pray, 
Bear back to her, that I her love may teel, 
Thus let her all my loyalty repay, 
Since for her sake i’ve braved defeat and death to-day. 


“‘ Her lord high festival to-night doth hold, 
Bids many a baron—many a ladye faire ; 
Amid the throng of dames and nobles bold, 
Let my loved Dame this blood-stained token wear— 
And for my sake their courtly mockeries bear !” 
Low bowed the page—and to his mistress sped, 
To her revealed his tale of courage rare, 
And word for word his earnest message said 
From him who in the fight for her had nobly bled ! 
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« Ah, wo is me!” the gentle ladye cried, 
“ For my caprice that such true blood should flow !” 
Then took the scarf ;—* Be this stained scarf my pride— 
Dearer than chains of pearl or ruby’s glow! 
By this the loyal knight my truth shall know,— 
I’ll wear this token in the festive hall, 
Nor heed the scornful lip—nor lowering brow! 
They shall confess, barons and gentles all, 
That also female faith no fear may hold in thrall !” 


+ * * * * * * * « 


Now, of these chevaliers and dames I pray, 

And this fair court, to give me judgment true ; 
Which most of love and courage did display, 

And which is worthiest honor of the two ? 
He for his ladye love, who well nigh threw 

His life away—or she who did abide 
From those, her champien’s poverty who knew, 

For him, the smiles and taunts of scornful pride ? 
Decide in faith—and Love your guerdon be and guide ! 


Our authorities enable us to give the"decision of the court 
upon this important question ; after keen debate it was an- 
nounced that the Ladye had shown most fortitude and love; 
since it required more courage to stand unmoved against the 
archery of ridicule than to encounter the sharpest lanee ever 
cavalier put in rest. 

It was nigh sunset, and the company were about to leave 
the ground, when a knight, gallantly accoutred, approached 
the pavilion, and bowed low before the beautiful queen. Joan 
recognised him as Galeas of Mantua, one of the most accom- 
plished*among the nobles of Italy, and graciously welcomed 
him to her presence. 

“Doth it not dwell in your memory, liege and sovereign 
lady,” replied the cavalier, “ the vow I made at your royal feet 
twelve months since, when, at a masque in Aversa, you deign- 
ed accept me as your servant and cavalier ?” 

“T remember me of some idle boast of thine,” laughingly 
answered the queen; “some vaunt which I ween thy prowess 
has not made good.” 

“My vow,” returned the knight, “in gratitude for your 
royal condescension, was to roam the world in search of deeds 
of arms, at every hazard and peril, till I had vanquished and 
captured two knights of noble blood, to bring you as a gift. 
Lo, here, the ribbon you graciously bestowed on me! it hath 
never left my crest, yet hath it proved a chain of wrought 
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iron to bind slaves to your feet!” And, beckoning his squires, 
two captive knights were led forward, gorgeously arrayed, but 
deprived of their swords ; kneeling before the queen, they con- 
fessed themselves vanquished by the valor of her champion— 
and surrendered them to her will. “Thus, in good time, and 
by the grace of Our Lady, have I accomplished my vow !” 

“ Well and knightly hast thou kept thy word,” said Joanna, 
smiling—“ and we accept thy gift, and proclaim thee a worthy 
cavalier.” The gratified knight-errant, after a low obeisance, 
joyfully retired. “ You, sirs,” she continued, addressing the 
captives—“ are my prisoners by the laws of chivalry, and sub- 
ject in all respects to my will. Yet as cruelty dwells not in 
my breast, nor moves me to abuse the power that is mine, | 
give you from this hour, out of my free clemency, liberty and 
franchise to go wherever you list; always remembering the 
prowess and courtesy of him who made you captive, and the 
humanity of her who sets you free.” Then turning to her at- 
tendants, she commanded that the two knights should have 
gold and raiment given them to sojourn awhile in Naples ere 
they returned to their own country.* 

A few hours had elapsed, and the noble company were seat- 
ed at the banquet, which in those simple days took place soon 
after sunset ; nor could all the pomp of the day rival the mag- 
nificent revelry of the guests, or the merriment crowded in the 
halls and corridors of the Castel di——. Since the splendor 
of entertainments in the middle ages is unknown to our plain- 
er times, some account of those festivities may not be deemed 
impertinent. The walls of the vast hall, the residence of a 
prince of the royal blood, who here feasted his sovereign and 
her train, were partly hung with velvet draperies, and partly 
decorated with the paintings then in vogue, illustrative, of sub- 
jects adapted to all conditions ; victory for the warlilfe, hope 
for the exile, the bowers of the muses for the poetical spectator ; 
nor was there Jack of banners and trophies, or the swords and 


* This incident, avouched by Joanna’s historians, which throws so curious a 
light on the manners of the days of chivalry, is not singular; the venerable Doc- 
tor Paris of Puteo gives account of very different conduct in a similar case on the 

art of the canons of St. Peters’ church at Rome; “ At whose holy altar a victor 

night having given one he had vanquished, and thus gained in single combat, 
with arms, horse and trappings, in the lands of the patrimony of St. Peter’s, for 
them to dispose of as they pleased, according to the laws of single combat. These 
canons were so inhuman, that in lieu of acting with mercy like this compassion- 
ate and good Queen, they kept this poor devil of a knight in a sort of bondage in 
the church, withont any other exercise than pacing to and fro, and sometimes look- 
ing out at the passengers through the open windows ; and during his life he never 
passed beyond the threshold, as I saw formerly done in Spain by those who had 
taken refuge in the church for some crime.”— See Historical Life of Joanna of 
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armor of renowned knights, then coveted by generals and prin- 
ces to adorn their arsenals and halls. Orange and myrtle trees, 
covered with fruit and flowers, were artificially inserted in the 
floor ; here and there brilliant fountains, the water conducted 
through slender tubes, spouted and sparkled among their foli- 
age, and fell in silver basins ; on the boughs of the trees tam- 
ed birds were fastened by fine horse hair tied about their feet, 
and fluttered and sang without heeding the tumult of the re- 
vellers. The floors were strewed with fragrant rushes and 
flowers, which, trampled into bright confusion, sent up their 
odors mingled with the perfumes of rich wines and savory 
meats ; buffets canopied with crimson cloth of gold, their 
shelves covered with fine linen, and loaded with flagons, ew- 
ers and vases of gold and silver ; huge steel mirrors, the manu- 
factures of Venice or Murano, that reflected with intense lus- 
tre the myriad lights; the long array of seats cushioned with 
furs and velvet, embroidered with armorial blazonry ; the mar- 
ble tables bearing vases of silver filled with odoriferous flowers, 
or adorned with wreaths of shells and pearls, jasper, agate, and 
oriental alabaster, wrought to resemble natural flowers : the 
store of massive plate on the groaning board; flasks of Vene- 
tian crystal and alabaster ; cups and flagons of chased gold and 
silver, rich with inlaid work, and exhibiting the triumphs of 
eminent schools of art, their edges rough with precious stones, 
and foaming with transparent and ruby- colored wines ; the 
quality and abundance of the table furniture, and the rank of 
the servitors—for in those days, youths of the highest birth 
were honored in serving their superiors in chivalry ; all be- 
spoke the affluence and munificence of the lordly host. Op- 
posite the chief seat, upon a canopied dais, occupied by Joan- 
na alone—for her husband in peevish displeasure had resigned 
his place, and mingled with the Hungarian barons at a lower 
end of the board—stood a vase of oriental china, then a rare 
luxury as the earliest specimen of such importations, of a pale 
sea-green color, encrusted with flowers in relief, with silver spout 
and handle in the Gothic taste ; costly paintings in enamel em- 
bellished the cover, which bore the arms of the Queen of Na- 
ples and the legend of the house of Anjou in Gothic charac- 
ters. This, a “worthy g gift for a prince, was the offering of a 
French noble to the Neapolitan Queen. Near it stood the 
chief ornament of the spacious board, a huge salt-cellar, re- 
presenting Ajax on his rock ; the waves breaking around him, 
and his eyes raised heavenward, as if defying the tempest and 
the thunder! This emblematic device was the work of an ar- 
tificer famous in those times ; around it were vases of chiseled 
silver, to receive the fragments of the repast. 
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Nor were the more evanescent materials of the banquet 
less gorgeous in display ; for it was the part of culinary skill 
to delight the eyes as well as the palate of the guests. Fishes 
and game of every variety ; herons and peacocks, carefully re- 
adorned with their spread trains; boars’ heads from Loire et 
Cher, incased in their rough skin, with gilded tusks ; hares, 
pheasants, and smaller birds, cooked whole, and ranged around 
them in picturesque array—the ingenuity of these tempting vi- 
ands were rivalled by the display of more delicate confections. 
Here were dishes of comfits, shaped like hills, on which grew 
trees laden with candied fruits ; or like volcanic mountains— 
the smoke that poured from their craters redolent of the most 
grateful perfumes-—anon shooting forth chestnuts slowly roast- 
ed over perfumed lamps in their midst; there were mimic 
lakes, on which floated little barques filled with various deli- 
cacies to be distributed among the revellers. After each ser- 
vice, perfumed waters for ablution were handed by the squires 
to each distinguished guest; and clairet, hypocras, or other fa- 
vorite evening beverage, prepared and distributed by steward 
and seneschal. 

Hundreds were there of the noblest and the fairest—warrior 
and poet—beauty and statesman ; some whose deeds were for- 
gotten ere they ceased to exist—some whose names will live 
in recollection to the remotest time! There was the Duke of 
Durazzo, whose perfidy afterwards toward his kinswoman 
and sovereign was so deeply avenged, even by her bitterest 
enemy ; the venerable Charles Artus, grand chancellor of Na- 
ples ; Francis de Baux, who, perchance, even then nourished 
the passion that after a lapse of years betrayed him into rebel- 
lion—with his kinsmen of different characters and fortunes, 
Raimond and Rinaldo; there were the youthful princes of 
Taranto and Acciajuoli, their Mentor, and their noble mother, 
the titular Empress of Constantinople, who resided at Naples 
while her eldest son attempted to make good her title by his 
sword ; there was the celebrated Maria of Sicily, the accom- 
plished daughter of King Robert, whose name, like Laura’s, has 
descended to posterity immortalized by the genius of a poet lover ; 
her youthful and timid namesake, the sister of Joanna and 
heir apparent to the throne; Philippa, Countess of Montoni, 
who had risen from obscurity to the highest station at court, 
and her brilliant grand-daughter, Sancha, the bride of the 
Count di Murzano, with her dark lustrous eyes and rich brown 
cheek ; there was the myrtle-crowned minstrel, Guillaume de 
Corbienne, and the fascinating Marchebrusa; and, eminent 
among all, the gay, the great, or the powerful, was Petrarch, 
he whom monarchs delighted to call friend; and yet another, 
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Florentine, then living in comparative obscurity in the Neapo- 
litan territory, whose name is chief among the glorious of his 
land—Boccaccio! ‘The latter was then in person tall and 
robust, of noble air and handsome features; his whole face 
and figure stamped with the character that spoke from his keen, 
full eyes and bold brow—a mind generous, frank, and inde- 
pendent. He had not the commanding energy expressed in 
the countenance of his illustrious friend, nor that marvellous 
union of enthusiastic feeling with more than human majesty ; 
but his bold, manly outline, unembarrassed demeanor, and 
sparkling wit, found its way more readily to the favor of the 
dames. He was serving on the knee, and with a laughing 
semblance of devotion, the fair Maria of Sicily, at whose com- 
mand romance after romance had flowed from his pen, and to 
whom, it is said, the Decameron owed its existence ; the lady, 
so fancifully described by her lover under the name of Fiam- 
metta, “ with long golden ringlets, that floated airily over her 
fair and delicate shoulders—a cheek where the rose and the 
lily shared their empire—eyes like those of the peregrine fal- 
con, and lips that seemed wrought of rubies,” smiled coquet- 
tishly as she touched her lip to the goblet which Boccaccio 
prayed her to consecrate. 

But, among these and others, the flower of Italy’s nobility, 
was one whose pre-eminence would have been universally ac- 
knowledged, even if honors and ceremonies had not proclaim- 
ed her first in rank and state,—the youthful and levely queen. 
Yet it was not alone in the material elements of beauty that 
her unrivalled loveliness, more angelic than mortal, consisted. 
Her form, rather below than above the middle stature, yet of 
the most perfect symmetry—uniting the grace and pliancy of 
extreme youth to the rich, full proportions of maturer woman- 
hood ; the classic contour of her head and superb forehead, 
shaded by her parted and pleached hair, proclaiming the intel- 
lect there enthroned ; her eyes, of the deepest and darkest blue, 
revealing, with lightning rapidity, every emotion of the inge- 
nuous soul—languid, and soft, and brilliant at the same mo- 
ment, where every varied expression, pensive or sportive, of 
gaiety, of feeling, or of scorn, seemed, as it were, to lie in wait, 
to be called forth at a word or a glance ; her pure transparent 
cheek, and exquisitely chiseled mouth—might, of themselves, 
have constituted her claims to what men call beauty. But 
there was more—far more, in her air of noble simplicity—the 
“sweet and true majestie” of her person; her artless and he- 
nignant smile, which showed her freedom from aught in the 
remotest semblance of suspicion ; the guileless heart, uncon- 
scious itself of any unhallowed feelings lurking in ambush, and 
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in its native nobleness trusting all others; in the feminine and 
ineffable grace attendant on every movement; and, above all, 
in the soul, the intellect, the genius that flashed out in every 
glance—that reposed in reflective calmness on the open brow— 
giving a dignity that might awe sages to the girlish propor- 
tions of a youthful female form! We feel—who does not feel— 
the inability of the cold characters of written language to por- 
tray what so directly and deeply appeals to the heart ; more 
especially vain in the attempted description of Joanna of Na- 
ples—for we paint the lady of our love, and her whom every 
imagination has already enshrined as perhaps the most beau- 
tiful and engaging, as well as the most unfortunate of sove- 
reigns or of women ; her who already reigns over the admira- 
tion of men, as over their warmest sympathies. 

At the third service commenced the entremets, or pageants, 
accompanied by machinery and conducted by allegorical per- 
sonages ; representations of battles or sieges. ‘These were con- 
tinued till the close of the banquet, and the entrance of twelve 
servitors in liveries of violet and crimson, bearing the gifts of 
the feast. Hounds and birds of various kinds, pieces of armor 
richly ornamented, broidered mantles, necklaces of gems and 
golden chains, were among the presents ;—they were borne, 
according to custom, to Joanna, the lady of the feast, and by 
her presented to the barons and knights around her; each 
kneeling as he received the gift and kissing the hem of the 
fair donor’s robe. ‘There was a murmur of admiration as she 
bestowed a bacinet of polished steel on her princely cousin, 
Louis of Taranto; it might be at the appropriate nature of the 
gift, or at the free and noble grace with which he acknowledg- 
ed it. Probably it was this exhibition of feeling on the part of 
the barons that kindled afresh the displeasure of King Andrew ; 
for, when a page on his knee offered him a falcon of rare breed, 
praying his acceptance in the queen’s name, he pushed him 
away, saying, angrily :— 

“'Take back the bird to thy mistress; let her give it to 
whom she lists ; for myself, I brook no constrained courtesy.” 

The boyish petulance of the reply might have been forgiven 
in private ; uttered thus openly, it partook of the nature of de- 
liberate insult, and was so felt by the Queen. The blood 
rushed in torrents to her princely brow, then receding, left it 
pale as marble ; yet she did not deign to answer, though there 
was sudden commotion and murmuring, till Nicholas the Hun- 
gariaa approached, and in a low tone apologised for the dis- 
courtesy of his pupil. “His highness hath been chafed to- 
day,” said the wily statesman, conscious how much even of his 
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own influence depended on preserving an appearance of amity 
between the King and Queen—“ by the ill success of his fa- 
vorite in the joust ; I pray your Majesty, give no heed to his 
evil humor !” 

“Tt disturbs us not; we know our royal consort too well to 
believe that aught but evil counsel and evil influence could 
move him to put such contumely upon us, and in presence of 
this company,” said the Queen, calmly, though her eyes flash- 
ed indignantly as they fixed on the conscious minister, and eve- 
ry lineament of her beautiful face was taxed tu express the 
scorn she felt. ‘The Hungarian dropped his eyes on the 
ground; it was the first time Joanna had openly made him 
feel her knowledge of the base part he with his partners in am- 
bition was playing, in so long fomenting secret dissension be- 
tween herself and her husband, and he now well knew his 
power was at an end! 

Slowly, and without daring again to meet the Queen’s look, 
he retired: immediately Andrew with his minions left the hall, 
and the feast was broken up. 

The banqueting hall was soon deserted; but not so the sa- 
lon de danse, whither the gay assembly moved ; where the 
musicians ranged in their galleries, poured forth their choicest 
melody from trumpet and castanet, and cymbal and gigue, 
and the “wheel with seventeen strings,” unknown to modern 
times; mingled with the softer harmonies of the harp, and re- 
bec or viol, and the richer symphony of the human voice, from 
the most eminent performers of the day, in the slow measures 
then in vogue ; for the dance was a solemn pageant, unlike the 
pavon, or the livelier galliard of more recent times. The 
brilliant Maria of Sicily led the first measure, with a prince of 
the house of Taranto, to whom court ceremony assigned the 
boon of her hand; it was more gladly bestowed on the witty 
Boccaccio even while she rallied him on some alleged instance 
of disobedience to her commands. 

“Now out on thee for a cavalier foresworn, and a recreant 
poet!” cried she. “Giovanni da Strada would blush for thee. 
Didst thou not promise me a new Giornata for this day’s plea- 
sure ?” 

“Fairest Fiammetta,” returned the lover, with downcast 
eyes, “most beauteous of tyrants, doth the earth yield fruit 
when the sun shines not upon her? Bright arbitress of my 
destiny ! for three days have those eyes beamed coldly on me, 
and it is winter in my thoughts !” 

“ Nay—rather the frosts of indolence have nipped the blos- 
soms of thy wit,” answered the princess ; “ but come, we will 
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— them ; and be they turned to dew, to water the sluggish 
ant! 

of Most gracious and loveliest !” cried the enraptured lover ; 
“inspiration descends like dew from the heaven of thy smile !” 
and with poetic ardor he kissed the fair hand extended to him. 

Polished gallantries like these were poured in laughing pro- 
fusion from many a lip in that gay concourse ; and many a 
fond ear listened, and many a tongue repaid them, as did the 
accomplished princess, with sportive persiflage ; many a pair, 
too, were perchance engrossed with deeper feelings, as they 
moved side by side in the mazes of the dance, or trod the tes- 
sellated floor in unconsciousness of all around them. Scarce 
regarded, spite of royalty, in the tumultuous whirl of the giddy 
scene, moved Joanna; her bright cheek paler than its wont, 
and a shadow on her brow. 

“ Alas, for the bloom of the soul, that flies even sooner than 
its rival of the cheek!” Alas, for the destiny of the high heart, 
which is ever satiety and sorrow! Alas for the feelings warm 
as the bosom’s life-blood, the generous emotions, the noble im- 
pulses, which must be chilled and crushed into the narrow 
channels prescribed by interest and policy, though wont to 
flow like burning lava! Alas for the waking time from the 
dreams of early youth, when its phantom pageants have paled 
with the twilight! Alas for the hour when trustfulness takes 
her leave of the spirit, with whom she and her sister, white- 
handed innocence, had thus far walked side by side! When 
pure-browed enthusiasm learns to hide her face from the cold, 
strange world! When the free spirit first feels the iron that hence- 
forth is to corrode its very vitals ; to bind in debasing bondage 
its glorious energies, to bow down to the dust its heaven-born 
aspirations ! 

Near Joanna, every faculty devoted to her and her alone, 
stood the gifted Louis of Jaranto. This prince, the flower of 
the nobility, had received, like the famous Gaston Count de 
Foix, the appellation of Phebus, from his extraordinary per- 
sonal beauty; and to this distinction his tall symmetrical 
figure, his high and capacious forehead, half concealed by the 
clustering brown locks, his regular and noble features, of that 
intellectual cast which embodies the tdeal, uniting the gentle 
with the severe, of a beauty so sculpture-like, that it might 
have been deemed almost feminine, but for the pervading ex- 
pression of thought—the perfection of manly dignity and grace 
—and yet more his princely bearing—that union of affability, 
and majesty, which distinguished the Italian branch of the 
house of Anjou—fully entitled him; nor were his mental ac- 
complishments surpassed by mere personal endowments. A 
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deep passion for the beautiful Queen had been nourished in 
his breast from early youth; fanned by the imprudent ambi- 
tion of his mother, who at one time contemplated his marriage 
with the heiress of Naples. Years had only increased its ar- 
dor ; and now, when disquieted by her numberless vexations, 
Joanna yet suffered displeasure to linger on her brow—it was 
Prince Louis who stood nigh her, and exerted to the utmost 
his powers of pleasing, and strove by all of graceful wit, and 
brilliant fancy, and fervid eloquence, that nature had bestowed 
on him, to bring back her smiles. Though she knew not its 
real source, she felt the kindness ; and tears suffused her eyes. 

“T grieve, fair cousin,” at length she said, “that we so ill 
repay your courtesy to-night ; I pray you—for I would not mar 
your gaiety—waste it no further upon me !” 

“Say not so!” interrupted the prince, in his lowest, bland- 
est tones; “you wrong me, dearest lady, to deem I could be 
gay while you are sad. Deeply, aye, even more deeply than 
yourself could, have I felt, and hoarded the resentment in my 
bosom—the profaning indignities which you, from day to day, 
you, glorious as the sun in heaven! sustain from yonder re- 
creant, whose base spirit foully belies his royalty—” 

“Louis!” cried the Queen, reproachfully, while cheek and 
brow flushed with sudden and startling brilliancy— 

The prince mistook, it may be, the cause of her emotion ; 
he heeded not the reproach. “ His Hungarian blood,” he pur- 
sued with angry vehemence, “shutsout manhood! Accursed, 
thrice accursed, the policy that bound you to him! By our la- 
dy! but my steel thirsts to rid Italian earth of such a pest— 
and of his minions—” 

“ Bethink you,” said the Queen mildly, laying her hand on 
the arm of her fiery kinsman—“ whom you address, and the 
purport of your words? ‘To the wife of your King you dare 
revile your sovereign, and cast reproach on the memory of the 
royal dead !” 

“ God forbid I should revile the noble Robert! But Andrew 
of Hungary is no sovereign of mine! By the bright heavens ! 
anger fires the bosom of every true son of Naples, to see her 
Queen in such base thraldom! Better that she were alone— 
free, free as the ringlets that wander down that radiant cheek, 
to rule the land in her inexperience, than—” 

“T will hear no more—cruel that thou art!” cried Joanna, 
as she turned away. Well for her peace had it been, if the re- 
solution had proved unalterable ! 

There was one in the assembly who watched with the most 
intense anxiety every movement of the Queen. It was the 
Countess of Montoni, commonly called Philippa the Catanese ; 
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this fortunée malheureuse as she has been called, from the 
Station of the wife of a fisherman of Sicily had risen to one of 
rank and trust, in the time of Violante of Arragon, the first wife 
of King Robert. Since her elevation, her success in winning 
the affections of the different princesses she served, and retain- 
ing her influence more than forty-five years, had been attri- 
buted by the vulgar to the possession of magical power; and 
the mysterious bearing of the aged woman, her deep interest 
in her royal foster-children, and her proud reserve to all others, 
induced many to regard her with superstitious fear. A keen 
and powerful intellect, quickened by long habits of observa- 
tion, had, in reality, given her the superiority she had so long 
possessed, even over royal minds. 

On a cushioned couch, half shrouded by one of the Gothic 
columns of the hall, and by the ample draperies of a win- 
dow, the queen reclined, in evident abandonment of feeling. 
Her flowing robe of crimson velvet, broidered with gold, half 
concealed the lines of her person ; but the fluttering of the rich 
lace that shaded her bosom, which throbbed well nigh to burst- 
ing, hetrayed her extreme agitation. Her beautiful hand co- 
vered her brow; she was silent, it appeared, from inability 
to speak ; for though she essayed once or twice to lift up her 
face and reply, emotion seemed to overpower her, and she 
dropped it again, or buried it in her hand. At her feet knelt 
Prince Louis; the flush of passionate earnestness on his 
speaking features—his voice modulated to that most bewitch- 
ing, most dangerous of all tones—eager, tremulous—impassion- 
ed—yet low and soft as the promptings of a dream, which 
speaks so deeply to the heart, conveying volumes of feeling in 
one word—the blandest, yet most powerful eloquence that can 
issue from human lips! Warmly and hurriedly did he plead 
—-silently, though in deep agitation, did Joan listen, till, wav- 
ing her left hand for him to cease, she removed the other from 
her face. 

_ “ Are such,” she remonstrated, sorrow more than anger in 
her expressive eyes——“are such the words of condolence I 
hear from my trusted kinsman, him I would fain have named 
the brother of my youth? Thou hurlest scorn against those 
who have done me wrong, in thy judgment— to what far great- 
er wrong wouldst thou tempt me ?” 

“Tt is no wrong,” cried the impetuous prince, “to snatch 
from the grasp of miscreants the sceptre so abused! J—I— 
who have loved thee, Joanna, not as a queen—not with the 
mere love of kindred—who worship thee, as the Eastern vo- 
tary worships the heavenly sun—I would be first to lay down 
life to set thee free! Say but the word, sovereign over the 
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heart of Louis, as well as mistress of his allegiance—say but 
one word, and to-morrow, aye, to-morrow shall a cry of re- 
joicing ascend from liberated Naples—her chain of foreign 
thraldom broken! One word from those lips—one signal of 
that beloved hand—Friar Robert and his tribe—it needs not— 
you already relent—you accept me as your champion! And 
for the boy tyrant” —— 

“Never! never!” almost shrieked the Queen, springing to 
her feet with sudden energy—brow, neck, and bosom crimson- 
ed with the violence of her conflicting feelings—*“ Traitor and 
tempter! I defy thee—away !” Then in a changed and calmer 
tone she cried—“ Know, false prince, that Joan of Sicily stoops 
not to infamy—not for the empire of worlds! that she to whom 
thou this night hast dared unfold thy dark passion and thy 
purposed treason, scorns ¢hee as she would scorn thy crime! 
Go hence, Louis, and see my face no more !” 

“Oh, pardon !” cried Louis, grasping her robe to detain her 
as she started from him; “pardon for the madness of a mo- 
ment! for a love that had never been revealed, as it hath 
grown up in gloom and silence, save for a moment’s phrenzy ! 
Or let me here tear out the heart from my bosom, since for an 
instant it hath harbored a thought to offend you !” 

Joan sank again on her seat. Her anger was quenched in 
tears—and in grief and pity alone she gazed on the suppliant 

rince. 

a Oh, sore is my grief,” she said in harmonious accents, “ to 
deem hardly of thee! I pardon, Louis, for I know thee noble 
—and know that some ill demon alone inspired those terrible 
words. Drive him far from thee, Louis, with prayer, and 
penance and adjuration. I, too, will pray for thee; Joan 
would sooner, far sooner, cast away her crown, than prove thee 
unworthy or base !” 

The Queen passed from him as she spoke; Prince Louis 
bowed low, murmuring to himself—“ ”T'were worth the daring 
—but no! her nobleness hath saved herself and me !” 


Columbia, S. C. 
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ESSAYS FROM THE FIRE-SIDE. 


BY FELIX MERRY. GENT. 


NUMBER I. 


“ Et (s ryghte funnfe to see folk running about to and fro, reading of books, ma- 
gazines, almanacs, and such short-lived things that do abound like boys’ kites, 
that seem truly to fly higher by reason of tailes made of divers colored patches of 
rags and motley.”— Old Author. 


Now that the winter has set in with its chilling frosts and 
snows, we have been fairly driven from our favorite out-o’-door 
haunts to take refuge in the resources of the fire-side. We 
have been gradually prepared for the change by the sober 
skies and hues of autumn, which lead one on insensibly from 
the pomp uf summer to the icy dead band of winter, and we 
can now draw our curtains to participate in the in-door com- 
forts without regret. ‘To say truth, we made a rattling sum- 
mer of it this last season, (during which the skies seem to 
have shone more propitiously than they have generally done 
of late,) wandering carelessly away by the shaded rivers and 
fringed meadow paths of the country, so that we may afford a 
little quiet meditation at home. Having replenished our quill, 
we forthwith commence our reveries thinking along at the 
end of the pen, letting the train of ideas take what course it 
will— 

‘«‘ But how the subject theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


Your familiar essay is not a straight-cut quaker garment, 
drab-colored, methodical, and with the fewest possible number 
of buttons, but a loose, easy sort of jerkin, jauntily worn, slash- 
ed with silk that may lend grace to a multitude of vagrant 
motions. ‘True, it might not be in place at a grave lecture be- 
fore the doctors, though villainously suited for the drolleries of 
Harlequin. It is a parti-colored dress (an outside of mirth lined 
with melancholy) that may be changed in a twinkling from 
merry ‘Twelfth Night to sad Lent. 

Here, in our room, by “ the latter end of a sea-coal fire,” we 
lend ourselves to these passing humors of the moment. Elia 


tells us, 
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“ The truant Fancy was a wanderer ever— 
A lone enthusiast maid.” 


and it must needs be confessed she sometimes plays us strange 
vagaries. To compensate for the loss of the blue skies and 
sunny fields, she takes the faded materials of the outer world 
to wean them into 


“A world of gayer tinct and grace,” 


as one of the old poets richly expresses it. A softer lawn car- 
pets the earth, the rustling branches cast a thin shade on the 
revels of the fays and wood nymphs, the famous old time re- 
tinue of the woods ; or the meadow is sprinkled with gallant 
knights and coursers on the plain, or the solitary poet pours 
forth his tribute of thoughts with the ripple of the summer 
brooks. Indeed, with the poets, and a liberal disposition to be 
pleased infused into me by nature at my birth, I may survive 
the day were it longer than it is without weariness. If the 
actual goods of life are not as I would have them, I can draw 
my drafts to create better on the celebrated old firm of Fancy 
and Feeling, whose bills have never. been dishonored. 
This is the true golden currency, based on the only real specu- 
lation. It furnishes the key that opens all the treasures of the 
hundred doors in the Arabian tale, the untold wealth and 
treasure of those heaps of pearls, amethysts, and ingots of sil- 
ver. It transmutes all gross things by a process of alchymy : 
it is the hand and spell of the magician. Anon you shall see 
the air of our rooms become lighter, and the few square feet 
of carpet swell out into the green turfand fields, and somehow 
the curtains change into an overhanging forest of Arden, while 
the quaint old clock with its loud tick morals over the time 
like the fool in motley. Strike on with thy ever-swinging 
pendulous motion and honest breadth of face, companionable 
chronicler, and give the hour this many a year amid the “ thick, 
coming fancies.” 
The clock is one of those ancient appendages to old-fashioned 
houses which are sometimes yet seen (thrust out from their fire- 
side station by modern fashion) standing on the stairway like a 
poor guest in waiting, or even degraded to the kitchen. It stands, Ri) 
a tall colossal form, like one of King Frederick’s body-guard, ie 
keeping sentinel in the corner, and strikes the hour with a cer- 4 
tain huskiness of tone, as if conscious of its antiquity. We 
would: as soon think of going into exile ourself, as of parting 
with it. It has come to be familiar to me, like a friend, and 
from its long experience of life, travelling along hand in hand 
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with time, learns something more of the world than the igno- 
rant give it credit for. It isa wise and beneficent monitor. The 
dial ‘is emblazoned in rich colors, somewhat time-worn. of or- 
ange and azure, with the round, chubby face and outspread 
wings of a cherub, which is the guardian angel of the cheery 
hours spent under its sway. 

Many of the best remembered scenes in the little drama of 
life are acted by the fire-side. Youth here learns its first sense 
of wonder in theawfully flitting shadows on the wall of the 
huge ogres and giants; and its first impressions of happi- 
ness in the family circle. As years come on, we draw nearer to 
the fire-side ; the traveller longs for it upon his journey, and the 
sailor tossed upon the sea. It everywhere intimately associates 
with itself the idea of home in the mind. It is the last appeal to pa- 
triotism and the first to religion ; it is the diminutive of country 
and nation, and is worthy of sacred worship, as it was formerly 
the station of tutelary penates. Its interest is drawn from the 

ast and the present. We all seem to remember, as if we had 
ived in those days, the fire-side of old Christmas, which bright- 
ens up in the recollection, with the warm blaze of kindliness 
and hospitality which kindled the heart in the by-gone days. 
In the words of the old ballad of ‘ Time’s Alteration ; or the 
Old Man’s Rehearsal, what brave days he knew a great while 
agone, when his old cap was new.” 


“ A man might then behold, 
At Christmas, in each hall, 
Good fires to curb the cold, 
And meat for great and small : 
The neighbors were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true, 
The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
When this old cap was new.” 


The old manor halls have vanished, and the voices that echo- 
ed along the lofty roofs, lie silent in death beneath many an 
honorable tomb in England ; but the spirit yet lives to be che- 
rished by the winter home fire-side. 

There are fire-side friends, thoughts, books, and pleasures. 
We do not put the ordinary street acquaintance, or table com- 
panion, on the intimacy of the first, who must have our very 
tastes and feelings, and have grown up with the very stuff of 
our hearts. He must have read with us, walked with us, talked 
with us, and thought with us, before he shares this favorite nook. 
We know no better picture, either in fancy or reality, than a 
party of friends assembled around the fire-side. The soul thaws 
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out from its chilliness under the warmth of sociality. The light 
of the room has a mellowing effect on the atmosphere. Con- 
versation becomes animated. ‘The bare remarks, “ What a 
cold night it is out o’ doors,” or, “ you are looking remarkably 
well,” mean more than they do on common occasions. Absent 
friends are then thought of, and present ones thought of the 
more. The parties become grouped on the sofa or by the table, 
in the light of the fire, which plays around the head, a kind of 
domestic halo. Our fire-side thoughts insensibly receive a more 
earnest shape, and naturally fall back upon memory. ‘The 
scenes evoked from the past, and brought tangibly before the 
eye, have the rich coloring of a Flemish painting. ‘There can 
be no better moment or spot for inspiration than a quiet, neatly- 
furnished room at evening, with the curtains closed, with a 
chair and table drawn towards the fire. ‘Thoughts rise as na- 
turally in the mind as the flame mounts in the chimney ; the 
sparks and rapid gleams of light are so many bursts of fancy and 
humor ; and when the flame smoulders, it covers a mass of 
warmth to be lighted up thereafter. The evening fire-side is 
also the place for books and reading. Candles shed a light on 
the page more luminous to our eye than the expositions of the 
most learned commentator. 

The fire-side books are a choice class by themselves. This is 
one of the most distinctive epithets of criticism. It isa key to 
the author’s humor, gaiety, and good-nature. Shakspeare is a 
fire-side author, but Milton is not; the first, indeed, is universal, 


a companion for the light-hearted girl, as well as the care-mark- 
ed sage ; but the latter is too far removed by his very elevation, 
almost 


“too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Cowper is a fire-side author in gratitude for his portrait of the 
sofa and the tea-table ; Lamb, for his sketch of Mrs. Battle and 
old china ; Leigh Hunt, for his “ day by the fire-side,” and all 
his other writings ; Wordsworth, though claimed by the woods 
and groves, for his general spirit of humanity ; and Goldsmith for 
his Vicar of Wakefield. ‘The migrations from thee blue bed to 
the brown, the game of hunt the slipper, and a hundred other 
incidents in this novel, all belong to the fire-side. The Essay- 
ists are of this class, from Montaigne and the Tattler, to the Sal- 
magundi. The three volume novels are scarcely to be admit- 
ted ; they depend too much on plot and story, and require too 
great a degree of labor, like undressed cocoa-nuts, before you 
can get at the substance, which is found tough and dry, witha 
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milky flavor. The old novels enter at once ; Square, and Blifil, 
and Parson Adams, and Dr. Harrison, and Winifred Jenkins, 
are pass-wurds to our heart at any time ; never more welcome 
than by the fire-side. The fire-side pleasures are the thousand 
and one games played by Gargantua when he had “ washed his 
hands in fresh wine, pick’d his teeth with the foot of a hog, and 
talk’d merrily with his people.” Backgammon, Blind Man’s 
Buff, and.all manner of romps and forfeits now a days, enter 
with nuts, almonds, roast apples on the triset or a bottle of old 
Falernian. 

In these Essays by the Fire-side, we aim only at being cheer- 
ful without the attempt to be very wise. There is a happy 
negligence about this mode of composition, which appears to us 
its greatest charm both for the writer and the reader. The lat- 
ter, trusting to the current of reflection as it were, commits him- 
self to the voyage, indifferent to wind or stream. His course 
is mostly prosperous and without difficulty. An inspiring gale 
of fancy bears him on with light-filled sail and pennant stream- 
ing to the wind ; an aromatic conceit is like a spicy wind from 
the shore ; while a vein of wit sparkles underneath in the river 
like the sands of Pactolus. 

We were so gratefully impressed with the excellence of this 
last nautical figure, that after laying the pen very deliberately 
on the table, walking to the fire and warming our hands over 
the coals with considerable complacency, we dropt back into 
the arm-chair, and insensibly fell into the following reverie. 

We thought the ocean was full of your literary vessels, from 
the size of a ship of the line to her ceck-boat, trimming their 
sails to all points, and meeting with all sorts of weather. Some 
carried too much canvass, some too little; so that while the one 
was overset in the first gale, the other lay becalmed in fair 
weather. There came your steam vessel, betokening the gin 
and water poets, who take in a certain quantity of fuel, and at- 
tain a certain momentum, sending forth pitchy clouds of smoke 
and sparks of fire, which latter are seen to the most advantage 
in the surrounding darkness. It has been observed, that this 
literary craft sometimes explodes with great violence, scattering 
ruin over the minds of its readers, as one might remember there 
are awkward associations connected with so much fire. Yon 
Dutch galliots, laden with mill-stones, are the learned critical 
commentators, who look at the Pyramids through a microscope, 
and which, sometimes sailing in low canals and shallow streams, 
have been found before now irrecoverably imbedded in a mud- 
bank. A political writer was out with an entire Spanish Arma- 
da of pamphlets and speeches, which were suddenly wrecked 
and cast away by a breath of that proverbially fickle wind, the 
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multitude. A fierce controversialist sallied forth under an inor- 
dinate press of sail, with port-holes wide open, threatening to let 
slip the dogs of war. An arrant privateer, plying the small shot 
of wit and humor, was seen to run under the bows of this migh- 
ty cruiser of the deep, that suddenly appeared wrecked and dis- 
masted. A good song was perceived to make a long voyage in 
a jolly-boat, while larger vessels sunk to the bottom. A collec- 
tion of fine gentlemen’s bon mots, that savored strongly of Cham- 
pagne and hot punch, pushed off to sea from Gotham in a bowl, 
but was never heard of after, to the great loss of the underwriter, 
who was an honest publisher in Broadway. That our simile 
might run on all fours, we saw that whoever had the hardihood 
to venture upon a voyage, was in imminent danger from a cer- 
tain species of rakish, black streaked Edinburgh clipper, which 
was often out on piratical excursions, sweeping the seas, quarter 
yearly. When arich prize hove in sight, and one worthy of 
plunder, this vessel run up a blue and yellow flag, with some 
such dark motto visible on it in dark letters as Judex damna- 
tor, &c., which, we were told, meant “ The Captain’s d——d 
if he don’t run her down.” A capture was soon made, when 
. the next object that met our eye was a simple book of true po- 
etry, or rather a delicate young girl, in the first flow of feeling, 
cruelly made to walk the plank. The rough tones of the pirate, 
with the extreme horror of this scene, caused us suddenly to 
awake. Reader, our dream (if such it be) was ended. 


SONNET. 


On truant heart ! come back to thine own home— 
Let not the roses lure thee, nor the blooms 
Of the young spring entice thee more to roam ; 
Be thou not dazzled by those sparkling rooms 
Where Beauty plays the queen, and flashes gems 
From her dark eyes, and from her red lips pearls ; 
Oh truant heart! frail are the roses’ stems, 
They break in showers—and sudden tempest hurls 
The spring blooms to the earth, and Beauty pales— 
’Tis Life’s sweet star, dimmed by the moon of Time ; 
Then come! come to the fountain, heart, that never fails, 
Fountain of hallowed genius, thoughts sublime, 
That flows through dream-.land, pure, and bright, and free— 
There is thy home, my heart: the fount is Poesy. ae 
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AN OCTOGENARY, 
FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


CHAPTER II. 


My aunt’s history had made so strong an impression upon 
my fancy, that I became as impatient for the time of my visit 
to arrive, as I had formerly been ingenious to invent excuses 
for putting it off. My strong curiosity to see the subject of her 
narration, actually sometimes inspired a kind of nervous appre- 
hension that something would happen to prevent my visit ; 
that I might be summoned in some other direction, or 
that the good old gentleman might in the interval exchange 
his quiet home for the vault of his ancestors. No such impe- 
diment, however, occurred. ‘The autumn months melted 


gradually away, and at last brought round the annual Festival - 


of the Pilgrim Fathers. I obtained permission to leave Cam- 
bridge a abe sooner than the regular holidays began, in order 
that I might have a good three days’ visit, which I thought 
little enough for my purpose ; the reverend President giving a 
ready assent to my application when he understood its object ; 
for Colonel Wyborne was his old and valued friend. He 
entrusted to me a packet, containing some sermons of his which 
had been recently printed, as well as a verbal message of 
friendly compliments ; and having instructed me to call upon 
him on my return, with an account of his excellent friend, 
“he shook his ambrosial curls, (of his wig,) and gave the nod,” 
which was the signal for my departure. 

I louted low, and withdrew, inly pleased at the successful 
issue of an interview which was then considered as the most 
appalling of human ordeals. 

On Tuesday morning of the last week in November, I be- 
strode the very indifferent beast which enjoyed the somewhat 
unenviable distinction of being the best livery horse in Cam- 
bridge ; and set forth, like Yorick, with (not quite) a half a do- 
zen shirts and a black pair of silk breeches in my portmanteau, 
on my long-looked-for excursion. Contrary to established 
usage in such cases, the day was fine and the roads excellent. 
It was one of those delicious, mild, soft days which sometimes 
occur at the very close of autumn, and seem to breathe a second 
spring in the very presence of winter himself; and to desire 
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“ Upon old Hyem’s chin and icy beard 
To hang a chaplet of young summer buds.” 


As I rode over Brighton bridge upon a steed which had not 


yet got over the stimulus of his double allowance of oats, with 
my back turned upon my nursing mother, whose cares are but 
too often felt to be only vexatious till it is too late to profit by 
them, and a week before me unhaunted by the apparitions of 
dead authors and living tutors, I respired the bland air with a 
joyous feeling of young life, and felt as if there was no such 
thing as pain or trouble in the world. I trotted along the 
pleasant winding roads through Roxbury, Brookline, and 
Dorchester, with a heart ready and willing to receive pleasure 
from every object which struck the senses. The trees were 
almost bare, and the earth was sere and brown ; yet the yellow 
light of the rejoicing sun seemed almost as beautiful as the 
leafy glories of their summer’s estate ; the farm-houses, with 
their roofs sloping to the ground, the sheds laden with the 
golden pumpkins, prophetic of pies to come. The corn-barns 
with the yellow ears peeping out from between the inter- 
stices of the sides; the wood-pile, suggestive of images of com- 
fort and merry winter nights ; the picturesque well-pole not yet 
supplanted by the prosaic pomp of these utilitarian days ; all 
were fruitful of happy thoughts and pleasant day-dreams. As 
I ascended Milton Hill, I saw for the first time the magnificent 
prospect it displays, and checked my horse on its summit to 
admire the wide sweep of country, the tufted hills, the winding 
river, and the glorious burst of ocean, with here and there a 
white sail gliding along its blue surface, which it commands. 
On the other side of the road I saw the charming villa of Go- 
vernor Hutchinson, with the fine plantations he had made, and 
the trees under which he had hoped his latter days would have 
declined in peace; and J felt that his exile from this beloved 
and lovely spot was punishment enough for his political of- 
fences as a public man. It is said, and I can well believe it to 
be true, that he died of Milton Hill. It must have been a bitter 
thing to have revisited its beloved shades, and gazed on its 
gorgeous view in the visions of the night, and then to have 
awoke a neglected, impoverished, despised exile, for ever sepa- 
rated from the spot of earth which was dearer to him than 
all the world beside. 

As I wound farther into the country, I often met, jogging 
cheerfully along, hale ruddy countrymen; some young, some 
grey-haired, presiding over wagons groaning under the 
weight of the victims which had been sacrificed against the 
coming festival. Hecatombs of beeves, ghostlike forms of. 
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turkies, partridges, never again to rise on whirring wing ; ducks 
fated to swim no more, save in their ewn gravy; passed in 
long procession like the shadowy train of Banquo’s descend- 
ants. As I passed through the villages in my way, they had 
all a sort of pleasant holiday look; the labors of the year 
seemed to be over, and the inhabitants to be assisting 
one another to do nothing in the most neighborly manner 

ssible; the boys, let loose from school, were playing 
foot-ball with all the energy which that manly game demands, 
but stopping in their sport to look at the passing stranger, and 
salute him according to the good old custom, with uncouth 
. demonstrations of respect. 

At noon, I bated from my journey, though bent on speed, 
and drew the rein at the door of what was to me a most promis- 
ing hostelry ; being a farm-house of the oldest description which 
New England affords, with its jutting second story as a “ coign 
of vantage” against the Indians, its diamond pains of glass set 
in lead, and its window-frames opening inwards like folding 
| doors ; and which was proclaimed to be a place of entertain- 
, i ment for man and beast by a most truculent portrait of Gene- 
ia ral pada. oy which hung in chains from a superb old elm 

Ly before the door. I soon learnt that the hospitable proprietor 
was no less a person than Captain Crake, who had seen hard 
service both in the old French war and in the recent struggle 
for independence. The gallant captain did me the honor to 
invite himself to dine with me, and I found him an entertain- 
ing specimen of a large class of our revolutionary officers, who 
had superinduced the military frankness and ease of one con- 
versant with camps upon the sturdy independent yeoman of 
the old Colony. While I patiently exercised my molars and 
incisors in an almost hopeless attempt to subdue a beefsteak, 
which seemed as if it might have been ravished from the 
yet living flank of the sire of Abyssinian herds, I quite won 
the heart of my worthy landlord by the interest which I took 
in his descriptions of his campaigns, and of the well-fought 
fields which he had seen. He exhibited, with much satisfac- 
tion, the honorable scar in his arm which he had received at 
the storming of Stony Point, and the sword which the Marquis 
de Lafayette had presented to him, and his insignia of the Cin- 
cinnati. He also displayed a richly-chased gold watch, which 
had been given to him by a French nobleman whom he had 
made the captive of his bow and of his spear in Canada, I 
think at the taking of Fort Niagara, as a token of his sense of 
the humanity and courteous treatment which he had received 
at the hands of his captor. During his long term of service 
he had associated on terms ofequality with gentlemen of much 
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higher rank in society than he had been accustomed to know, 
except at a humble distance ; and he felt the loss of the com- 
pany of his old companions in arms most severely after the 
army was disbanded, He had, as a resource against ennui, 
rather than any expectation -of gain, hoisted the head of his 
beloved chief before his paternal door, to invite the passing 
guest ; and the neighboring gentry always made it a point to 
stop at the captain’s door as they passed, and gratify the vete- 
ran by treating him as one who had bravely fought his way 
to an equality with themselves at a time when the distinctions 
of rank were still strongly marked. I subsequently cultivated 
the acquaintance of the erect old man, and extracted from him 
many a curious fragment of public and private history. But 
my horse is again at the door, and I must return the military 
salute of mine host with what grace I may, and hasten onward, 
for I have no time to lose. 

My horse, who, during the course of his long and active 
life, had done little else than tread and retread the weary 
round of what were in those days entitled the great and 
the little squares, which were certain roads encompassing 
Boston at a greater and less distance, began to show unequivo- 
cal symptoms of weariness and disgust at my eccentric orbit. 
No logic, either of whip or spur, could convince him of the 
propriety of advancing at a more rapid rate than a sort of sham- 
ble between a walk and a pace. ‘T'o crown all, he managed 
to cast a shoe at the most inconvenient place possible, so that 
I had to lead him for a matter of four miles before I could find 
a blacksmith. All these untoward circumstances combined to 
make my approach to the end of my journey as gradual as 
might well be. Accordingly, when the sun set, as sober suns 
will do, at a little after five o’clock, he left me about five miles 
from Sanfield. Now this distance I could have soon annihi- 
lated if I had been unincumbered with my impracticable com- 
panion ; but as it was, I was obliged to do as wiser men have 
been obliged in like cases to do before me, 


« And will again, pretend they ne’er so wise,” 


even to succumb to the wayward humor of my ill-conditioned 
helpmate, and to console myself with cursing the evil hour 
in which I formed the ill-starred union. 

The day, which had been cloudless as a midsummer’s noon, 
began, before the sun went down, to be overcast with black 
clouds portentous of showers. A piercing north-east wind 
reigned in the stead of the vernal breeze of the morning, and 
whirled the brown leaves in rustling eddies like a miniature 
tornado. AsI stumbled onwards upon my journey, the twi- 
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light faded away, and was followed by a moonless night. I 
could scarcely distinguish my road, which seemed to grow 
longer and longer, under my feet. In something more than 
two hours, however, I was cheered by the ruddy blaze of a 
blacksmith’s forge, which gave me assurance of being near a 
village. Upon reaching the smithy, I inquired of the son of St. 
Dominic as to my whereabouts ; and was informed that I was 
on the confines of the village of Sanfield ; and had ingenious- 
ly managed to take a wrong turning a few miles back, which 
had brought me more than a mile beyond my destination by a 
wrong route. Nothing remained for me now but to take the in- 
structions of the worthy smith, and turn my horse’s reluctant 
head in the opposite direction ; and having been put in the 
right way, to pursue it till I should come to the high trees, 
which were the mark of my journey’s end. 

My nag, contrary to my expectation, seemed to snuff afar off 
the comfortable provender which awaited him, and laid his feet 
to the ground with a speed he had not put forth since the morn- 
ing. As I advanced, I earnestly bent my eyes into the thick 
darkness on my right hand, in hopes of distinguishing the 
friendly branches which were to point me to the termination of 
my weary way. I looked with the more earnestness, as a few 
drops of a cold November’s rain began to fall, and to threaten 
no inconsiderable addition to the discomfort of my benighted 
estate. At last, however, as I descended a considerable hill, I 
heard the sough of the blast stirring the boughs of many lofty 
trees on my right hand, and could perceive lights glimmering 
through the darkness at a considerable distance. These lat once 
knew must be the indications of the hospitable habitation I 
sought. The pitchy blackness of the night compelled me to 
dismount, and grope my way to the fence, and along it, in search 
of the approach to the house. This I felt to be prudent as | 
I heard the hoarse murmur of what seemed to be a considera- 
ble stream near me. I groped in vain, however, for the car- 
riage road ; and could find but a small gate intended only for 
human ingress, about opposite where the little candle threw its 
beams into the night, like “a good deed in a naughty world.” 

In this distress I had nothing left for it but to tie my horse 
to the fence, and follow the adventure on foot. Entering the 
gate, I proceeded onwards, with the withered leaves crackling 
under my feet, and the wind sighing among the bare branches 
over my head. The rain now began to patter in more fre- 
quent drops upon the dead leaves, over which I walked, with 
the peculiar clattering noise which is delightful to listen to be- 
fore a comfortable fire, but less musical to the ear of an ama- 
teur of Nature’s harmonies, when he is behind the scenes and 
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in the midst of the performers. As I neared my hoped-for ha- 
ven of rest, I was saluted by the fierce barking of a dog, 
who, if his size were answerable to his voice, might be a match 
for the shaggy “Dog of Darkness” himself. Now, however 


sweet it may be 


“to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home,” 


I put it to any one who has tried the experiment, whether it 
be an equally delightful sound as we approach a strange house 
ofa dark night. I venture to say that the stoutest-hearted de- 
spiser of dogs and devils:would feel some misgivings under 
such circumstances, lest his fate might be at least as hard as 
that of the noble bard just quoted; who was welcomed on his 


return to Newstead, by having 


“ His Argus bite him by the breeches.” 


It would not do, however, to be daunted by this new lion in 
my path, which I afterward found was chained like the one in 
Pilgrim’s Progress; so on I fared, like any errant knight, re- 
solved at all hazards to achieve my adventure. ‘The house 
seemed to recede as I advanced, and I thought that I had 
measured a good mile before I reached it ; it was, in fact, about 
a quarter of a mile. As, however, there is an end to the dis- 
agreeables as well as to the agreeables of life, I at last stood in 
the porch, wet, hungry, and tired ; and made the brazen knock- 
er give clamorous notice of my presence. The door was 
soon opened by an elderly woman, of respectable appearance, 
of whom I inquired if this was Colonel Wyborne’s house, and 
whether he were at home: to both which interrogatories I 
received the expected affirmative, together with an invitation 
to walk in. The good woman eyeing me attentively, then 
said in the negative-affirmative form in which inquiries are 
generally put in New-England, 

“ Sure you are not the Mr. Dalzell whom the Colonel ex- 
pects from College, are you ?” 

I assured her of my confident belief in my identity with the 
individual in question ; upon which she replied, 

“ Well, the Colonel will be right glad to see you, Sir, though 
he did not expect you till to-morrow, or he would have sent 
the chariot to meet you at Captain Crake’s. But how did you 
get here, Sir; you surely hav’n’t walked all the way ?” 

I gave the information desired; upon which she promised 
to send the coachman for my horse, and requested me to walk 
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into the parlor where the Colonel was sitting. She according- 
ly threw open the door on the right as I entered the hall, and 
ushered me into an apartment, the lightsome cheerfulness of 
which was enhanced by the chilly, wet, famished condition in 
which I entered it. The master of the house, however, was 
not there ; though the chair drawn to the fire, the small maho- 
gany table covered with a green cloth, and sustaining a massive 
silver candlestick and wax candle, and the second volume of Sir 
William Temple’s works in folio, showed that he had not been 
long absent. The housekeeper then left the room by the door by 
which we had entered, for the purpose of finding him, and an- 
nouncing my arrival. The first object which attracted my at- 
teution was the noble fire, which roared up the chimney, to 
which I incontinently rushed, and bathed my shivering frame 
in the genial warmth. When I had imbibed as much caloric 
as my forward man required, I turned what Lord Castlereagh 
used to call “a back-front” to the generous blaze, and took a 
survey of the apartment. 'The walls were pannelled in oak, 
with a gilt moulding, now a little tarnished. Between the two 
windows opposite was a large mirror, framed in mahogany, with 
ilt sconces for lights. Under it was a table covered with a rich 
oa urkey rug, which was well piled with books and papers, and 
Te beneath which appeared a couple of small globes. The closed 
ae window-shutters were well-nigh concealed, as well as the high 
wirdow-seats of oak, by the depending folds of the crimson 
damask curtains. Between the two windows on my right hand 
was a card-table of mahogany, black with time, clasping heavy 
balls in its clawed feet. On the side of the room opposite to 
the card-table was a most luxurious easy chair—a fit cradle 
for declining age—and a foot-stool ; both covered with chintz 
ae protecting the crimson damask, which, on occasions of impor- 
tance, was revealed to match the curtains. In the nook on the 
side of the fire-place answering to the door by which I entered, 
was a secretary ; its looking-glass doors opening over what 
, seemed to bea chest of drawers, but which, when drawn 
ee out, formed a writing-desk with pigeon holes innumerable. 
ae Above the looking-glass doors were three smaller drawers ; the 
ea inner one with fluted rays diverging from the middle of its 
i lowest side to its edges ; the whole crowned by a sort of pyra- 
iM i) midal pediment, the polished wood reflecting the surrounding 
ta objects like marble, and the brass handles glistering like gold. 

| } A thick Turkey carpet covered the floor, and a sufficient num- 
es ber of inviting chairs, with carved frames and well-stuffed 
ae seats, ouvetatel their arms to welcome the weary guest. It 
may be readily conceived that I took in this inventory in less 
than a tithe of the time it has taken to recount it, and had again 
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turned to the blazing hearth. The chimney was one of those 
which men built when the forests grew up to their very doors, 
and it was their ambition to consume them as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The fire-place was encircled with my favorite Dutch 
tiles, and surmounted by a capacious mantel-piece ; which, as 
well as the pannels over it, were covered with particular care. 

While I was thus engaged in surveying these images of com- 
fort, and basking in the blessed warmth, I heard a slight noise 
behind me, and, turning suddenly round, I saw before me my 
venerable host, who had just entered by a door which I have 
not mentioned, opening from the side on the left of the fire- 
place as I stood with my back to it. The apparition was one 
which might have startled one who might be taken by surprise. 
His face was furrowed with wrinkles, his teeth gone, his eye- 
brows bushy but of a snowy whiteness ; under which his eyes 
locked out with a keenness and brilliancy which seemed al- 
most preternatural. His head was covered with acrimson vel- 
vet cap with a silk tassel in the centre, under which he wore 
a linen cap, turned up in front and at the sides over the velvet 
One; of the purest white. He had on a branched-damask dress- 
ing-gown, pearl-colored silk breeches, a large flapped waist- 
coat of the same, embroidered with silk, white silk stockings 
and black velvet slippers ; his neck encircled by a white stock 
clasped behind with a large paste buckle. In his hand he bore 
the fellow of the silver candlestick upon the stand before 
mentioned ; and under his other arm he carried the mate to 
the volume of Temple’s works, which I have said lay open 
upon it. 

It was plain that my arrival had not been announced to him, 
as, indeed, it hardiy could have been in the minute or two 
which had elapsed since my entrance ; and he stood for a mc- 
ment gazing at me from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, with an 
earnestness which had the expression of sternness and almost 
of austerity. I immediately advanced, and relieving him of 
his folio and candlestick, introduced myself as his dilatory cou- 
sin, who had at last redeemed the promise which his parents 
had made for him—of a visit to their much-honored relative. 
By the time I had delivered myself to this effect, and had de- 
posited his honorable load upon the stand, he had fully recover- 
ed himself; and with a countenance beaming with affectionate 
pleasure and hospitable joy, he took both my hands, and 
warmly pressing them, he bade me a most cordial welcome to 
his house, adding— 

“I am the more glad to see you, my dear boy, because your 
being better than your word in coming a day sooner than you 
promised, shows that you were really in earnest to give an 
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old man pleasure, and not merely induced by your dear pa- 
rents’ request. However, I am afraid that your ride hither has 
been a more fatiguing one than I had hoped to have made it, 
for I should have sent John and the carriage to meet you at 
Crake’s. But, however, here you are, and you cannot come 
too soon or stay too long.” Saying which, he again shook me 
by the hand, and wheeling his arm-chair, with my assistance, 
to the fire-side, he motioned me to take a chair by his side, and 
we sat down and talked 


“ Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young ;” 


and though my revered friend had the advantage of the Mat- 
thew of the poet by adozen years. The punctilious politeness 
of the old school, informed with the soul of real kindliness of 
heart, and the evident gratification which my visit to his soli- 
tude gave him, made me feel as much at my ease with him as 
if a draught from the Fountain of Youth had washed away 
threescore and ten of his years. We talked first and foremost 
of my parents, of whose well-being I gave him what informa- 
tion I possessed ; and in every particular of whose way of life 
in their new home he displayed the warmest interest. He 
then inquired after the welfare of his old friend, my Aunt 
Champion, and received, with marks of hearty satisfaction, my 
accounts of her abounding in all that should accompany old 
age, as well as the affectionate salutations of which I was the 
bearer. He then talked about the College, in which he felt all 
that warm interest which has in all times done honor to her 
sons, with but few melancholy exceptions. I duly presented 
the greetings of the president, and announced the advent of the 
sermons which graced my portmanteau. Having suitably ac- 
knowledged these favors, my venerable friend suddenly looked 
up in my face, and said— 

“By the way, I am very selfish to be catechising you in this 
way without remembering that you must be almost starved. 
How long is it since you dined ?” 

I replied that I dined at Capt. Crake’s at about one o’clock. 
“ Bless me !” he replied ; “ that is seven hours ago and better. 
Do me the favor to pull the bell, and this matter shall be put 
to rights. Are you not ravenously hungry ?” 

I should have done injustice to the sentiments of my heart 
if I had replied in the negative, and accordingly assented to his 
proposition in its fullest extent; and having pulled the bell as 
he Jesitea. heard, with unmitigated satisfaction, his directions to 
Mrs. Waldron, his housekeeper, to have supper anticipated, and 
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furnished forth with alldespatch. Many minutes did not elapse 
before that excellent person made her appearance, and with the 
assistance of a grey headed-negro, brought in a small dining- 
table from the hall, which was soon covered with a table-cloth 
of the finest damask, and spread with a pair of nicely-roasted 
cold chickens, and a ham worthy of Westphalia itself, a loaf of 
the purest of wheat bread, and some smoking roasted potatoes, 
flanked with a decanter of old Madeira and a flagon of home- 
brewed beer. After due justice had been done to these viands, 
they were replaced by a pumpkin pie, of wonderful dimensions 
and admirable composition ; escorted by a cranberry tart, the 
white flaky paste of which was beautifully contrasted with the 
celestial rosy red of the fruit; and by a noble Stilton cheese. 
My hospitable entertainer surveyed my feats as I rapidly made 
the good things before me invisible with the appetite of a hun- 
gry boy, with an air of complacent good-humor : and as I ap- 
proached the end of my labors, suggested the medicinal virtues 
of a bowl of hot punch to my consideration. I could not dis- 
sent from a proposition emanating from such a source, and the 
motion was carried by general consent. Peter, the grey-headed 
negro just mentioned, was accordingly despatched for the ma- 
terials, and soon returned with the lemons, sugar, shrub, and 
old Jamaica, and a small kettle of hot water ; which, being de- 
posited, he retired again, and brought back with him the punch- 
bowl, of the most precious porcelain of the Celestial Empire, 
and a fit receptacle for the nectarous compound it was to re- 
ceive. Peter, under the special eye of his master, concocted the 
mixture; and having launched the last lemon paring upon its 
bosom, consigned the precious burden to his master’s hands. 
He having touched it to his lips, passed the bowl to one who 
took a more liberal dranght. Peter having removed the re- 
mains of the supper, and moved the table nearer the hearth, 
Colonel Wyborne and I drew our chairs closer to the fire and 
to each other, with the genial bowl between us, (for the heresy 
of ladles had not crept in within the pale of good fellowship,) 
_ and we wore away the evening hours in most delightful talk. 
The conversational powers of my host were unimpaired by 
years, and had just enough of a smack of what was then called 
the old school, to give a racy flavor to his abundant small.-talk. 
His remarks were rich and varied to a degree which I have 
never heard surpassed, though I have listened in my time to 
most of the famous conversationists of the age. His experi- 
ence of life, which, though it had been completed a half a cen- 
tury before, was of the most extensive description, seemed to 
be as fresh in his recollection, as if he had left the bustling 
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scene but yesterday. The images of his early years and his 
European sojourn, were as distinct and sharp in their outlines 
as if they were but just impressed; for the events of his 
retirement were not numerous or striking enough to have 
effaced or impaired them. His society, both on this occasion 
and all following ones, had a charm from this very circumstance, 
which that of no other mau—even one who had enjoyed the 
same early opportunities, but had continued to mingle with the 
base crowd—could possess. He seemed to transport you, by the 
magic of his words, to an age that was past, and to a circle 
which had become historical, and many members of which had 
taken their niches in the temple 


‘‘ Where the Dead are honored by the nations.” 


The insignificant particulars which he now and then inciden- 
tally dropped of the habits and way of life of the illustrious ac- 
quaintances of his youth, gave a vitality to the cold ideas I had 
formed of them from books and their works, and almost seemed 
to evoke them from the shades to our presence. He delighted, too, 
as most old men do, to go back to his school-boy and college days, 
and describe the boyish troubles and frolics of those hours when 
that flame burnt high and strong, which was now flickering in 
its socket. 

Thus, in various converse, the hours flew imperceptibly 
away; blazing logs had been reduced to a giowing mass of 
coals ; the candles had nearly measured out their little span of 
life; and the great clock in the hall had tolled the knell of an- 
other day. ‘The good housekeeper, who had several times 
made for herself errands into the room to see what was going 
on, at last entered, unbidden, with the chamber candlesticks, 
and wishing us a good night, withdrew. The Colonel then 
made a move to retire, declaring that he had not so egregiously 
violated the regularity of his life for many a year. He first 
desired me to ascertain whether the bowl was empty, and, 
having been assured by me, in return, that “the tankard was 
no more,” invited me to light the candles and be shown to my 
sleeping apartment. He, accordingly, assuming one of the 
tapers, marshalled me the way that I should go, through the 
hall, up a pair of stairs properly so called, ascending in. two 
flights with a spacious landing between, and as unlike as well 
as may be the cork-screw abominations which put in jeopardy 
the lives and limbs of the present generation. My chamber 
was in the front of the house, over the winter parlor in which 
I had spent the evening. My host, giving a general survey to 
the apartment to see that all was in due order, shook me af- 
fectionately by the hand; and enjoining it upon me to lie as 
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long as I chose in the morning, bade me a good night, and left 
me. 

The appearance of my dormitory was quite in keeping with 
the specimen of the house I had seen, as far as I could judge 
by the light of my candle, assisted by the expiring rays of a 
few brands, which were all that were left of a cordial fire 
which had been lighted on my arrival. The bed was of ample 
capacity, swelling up with a downy buoyancy, and covered 
with a gorgeous quilt, evidently the handiwork of fair hands 
of other days ; the pillows were ruffled, and the sheets of a 
most inviting whiteness. Over the bedstead the tester was 
suspended from the ceiling, from which flowed, on all sides, 
thick curtains of green damask. An India cabinet occupied 
the space between the windows opposite the bed, yet redolent 
of the perfumes which it imbibed in far Cathay, and displayed 
on its pictured surface the rich costumes and quaint customs of 
her inhabitants. Between the windows opposite the fire-place 
was a massive chest of drawers, upon which stood an old- 
fashioned oval dressing-glass, turning upon pivots on what had 
once been a white and gilded frame. ‘The chairs were of 
richly-carved mahogany, without arms, the backs having a 
lotus-like expansion outwards at the tops, and the seats ap- 
parently the fruit of the same gentle labors which had produc- 
ed the quilt. By the bedside was an elbow-chair, the brother 
of the one below, only this was covered with white dimity. 
Upon a table in the middle of the room [ found my portman- 
teau, while the open door of a closet on the right of the fire- 
place displayed drawers already expanded for the hospitable 
reception of my integuments. On the other side of the fire- 
place was another closet, with a window opening into it, with 
water and the appliances of the toilet, and a shelf of books. 
The floor was covered with a comfortable English carpet, and 
green damask curtains hung heavily before the windows. 

The gardens of Alcina would not have smiled more invit- 
ingly upon me at that moment than did that snug apartment. 
The extinguisher was soon on, and I was luxuriously buried 
in a soft valley between two mountains of down. I lay awake 
for a moment to enjoy the sound of the winter’s wind howling 
around the house, and every now and then dashing the rain 
against the windows with a fitful violence, and sometimes 
roaring down the chimney, as if the fiend that rode the blast 
were in vain clamoring for his prey. ‘These sounds, however, 
fell fainter and fainter upon my weary ear, and I was soon 
fast asleep. 
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THE GIRL OF THE SKY-BLUE LAKE. 
A BALLAD. 
BY L. L. G. NOBLE. 


PART I. 


“ Push off, push off the birch canoe ; 
The wave and the wood are still; 
The screaming loon is fast asleep, 
And so is the whip-po-wil. 


The moon light-blowing flowers I love— 
On yon little isle they grow—” 

So said a black-eyed Ottawa girl 
In silvery accents low. 


“ Off, off with the bark canoe, my boy, 
And tarry till I come back—” 

‘‘No, sister,” said the red-neck’d boy, 
“ The panther will smell my track. 


Our boat upon the deep shall rock, 
And in it the paddles three ; 

My little grey dog my bow shall watch, 
But I will keep with thee.” 


“ Now, nay, across the lake I go 
Alone to the flow’ry isle ; 

I'll come e’er the big-owl screams for day, 
So tarry thou here the while. 


Thou art a bounding hunter bold, 
As the wolf and panther know ; 

And thou shalt whoop at the water stars 
That flash in the skies below : 

And when the still woods halloo back, 
The braver wilt thou grow.” 


Now half way over the sky-blue lake 
Hath paddled the wild red girl, 

Kneeling, a wearied arm she rests ; 
The waters round her curl. 
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THE GIRL OF THE SKY-BLUE LAKE. 


Away she looks with beating heart, 
Away to the purple isle : 

Beneath it swings a round bright moon; 
She listeneth all the while— 

Heard she one far shrill whistle-sound, 
Her sadness were a smile. 


The lake was still, as still could be, 
And bright as a warrior’s blade ; 
And, save the dash of the leaping fish, 

Not a waking sound was made. 


The lovely bright-eyed Ottowa gir! 
Hath bent o’er the low canoe, 
And smoothed anew her raven hair 
In the glass of the shining blue. 


And now, is at the islet’s edge 
The stem of her birchen bark : 
And so is the bare, the springy foot 
Of a hunter tall and dark. 


“ My deer-eyed dove,” the hunter breathed— 
And the maid fell at his knee : 

Along its lash a bright tear flashed, 
And thus again spake he. 


‘* My dark-eyed dove, the twisted shells, 
With tints of the blood-red snow, 

I’ve brought thee now, and scarlet bird, 
And skin of the spotted doe.” 


The red girl of the sky-blue lake, 
She loves that chieftain bold :— 

He loves again: but hatred lurks, 

And ever by day and night, it works 
In the heart of her father old. 


And hither, when the swan leads off 
Her brood on the sleeping swell, 
Beneath a climbing vine they meet, 
With tenderest words in accents sweet, 
The tale of their gS to tell. 
0 
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THE GIRL OF THE SKY-BLUE LAKE. 


PART Il. 


The Indian boy is fast asleep, 

And dew on his wolf-skin gray : 
Hath cried him weary long ago ; 
His little gray dog is moaning low, 

And the big ow! screams for day. 


Poor lonely sleeping Indian boy, 
How wild are his fitful dreams ! 

—In mirth she comes; and sinking now 
To the water-moon she seems.— 


A wolf is trotting in the brake, 
All under the panther’s limb ; 

But they have licked a fawn’s sweet blood, 
And careless are grown of him. 


Then darker grew the shadowy woods, 
And bent with a crackling sound ; 

Shines through the dark the flashing foam 
On the pebbly beach around. 


Too late the warning loon has yell’d 
To the shallow-wading crane ; 

For now the thunder blast is up, 
And whirls the driving rain. 


Oh, red girl of the sky-blue lake, 
Look well to thy dancing bark ; 
The wind is loud, the wave is white, 
And the breaking morn is dark. 


The wind is loud, the wave is white, 
Look well to thy slender oar: 

The loon hath need of his wing of jet 

To battle the might of the waves, that fret 
Along to the foamy shore. 


Alone, upon the frothy beach, 
In the still and pleasant morn, 
The Otawa child was waiting yet, 
But frightened and forlorn. 


His eyes are red, his hair is wild ; 

He hath donn’d his wolf-skin gray ; 
His shivering dog is moaning low; 
The child hath turn’d him round to go ; 

He can no longer stay. 
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GODFREY OVER THE DEAD BODY OF DUDON. 


Yet once, with aching heart, he looks 
To the isle of flowers again ; 

It seems a sleeping bank of green 
Upon a silvery plain. 


Within its shade, the voiceless swans 
Are sailing two by two; 

But never his eye can catch a glimpse 
Of the maiden’s birch canoe ;— 

The bow-neck’d swans are all that move 
Upon the silvery blue. 


Turn home, heart-broken child! turn home ; 
That bark is in the deep; 

And she is gone with the tinted shells 
To their own green caves to sleep. 


Her spirit owns a brighter isle 
Than floats the moon below ;— 
Where never the thunder-blast is heard, 
She lists the song of the scarlet bird, 
And plays with the beautiful doe. 


GODFREY OVER THE DEAD BODY OF DUDON. 
+ Tasso, Cant. 3. st. 68. 


Curistran and Saint! thy holy war is passed. 
—QOh! blessed soul! on earth thou’st borne thy last ; 
Thou’rt gone, on God to feed thine eager eyes, 
And hast from him the glory of the skies. 

"Tis not thy lot, but ours, invites to tears— 

Thou still art blest. But we, with hopes and fears, 
Still mortal, needs must mourn our love departed, 
And weep for him who leaves us broken-hearted. 
Still thou art with us! not beneath the sod ; 

We have but changed a mortal for a God. 

Unfurl thy banner, wield celestial fire ; 

And show our enemies an angel’s ire. 

Our cause is thine. We have our Saviour’s aid, 
Which makes ten thousand of each Christian blade. 
He spake. ‘The sombre night now chased away 
The last dim radiance of departing day, 

Lulled the sad mourners now with sorrow spent, 
Gave truce to tears, and hushed the low lament. 
Not so the chief; for many a wearing care 

Of preparations for the impending war,— 

Rams, catapults, the phalanx, fleeing foes, 

Tossed his brave mind and hindered all repose. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR BEET. 


“Le vrai philosophe defriche les champs incultes, augmente le nombre des 
charrues, et occupe le pauvre et l’enrichit. Il sait rendre la terre plus fertile, et 


ses inhabitans plus heureux.”— Voltaire. 


Historica accounts of the discoveries in science and the 
arts, of the developement of the natural resources of a country, 
the commencement of any important branch of industry, the 
invention of labor-doing machines, and the introduction of valu- 
able exotick seeds or plants, are not only interesting and instruc- 
tive to the curious and speculative, but have a direct tendency 
to excite inquiries, whose results may be of the highest national 
consequence, and accelerate the progress of man in the career 
of intelligence and moral improvement. With what profound 
attention and thrilling solicitude would all the minutest facts, 
in relation to the invention of the mariner’s compass, be read, 
if it were possible to collect them from authentic sources, or 
should they be fortuitously revealed, in an original manuscript 
of that gifted Neapolitan genius, who is supposed to have made 
this simple yet wonderful and most useful of all philosophical 
instruments ?* Who is there that has not dwelt with admiration 
on those biographical sketches, in which are narrated the in- 
tense studies, often-repeated experiments, anxious observations, 
and indomitable perseverance of Archimedes, Galileo, 'Toricelli, 
Kepler, Newton, Watt, and Fulton, while maturing the pro- 
cess of demonstrating, or the means of mechanically illustrating, 
the reality of those grand conceptions of truth or fact, which 
have had, and will through all time continue to have, such a 
mighty influence on the whole human race ? 

he introduction of the silk-worm into Europe from India, 
by Constantine ; the importation of the grape-vine and olive into 
France and Spain ; the establishment of woollen manufactories 
in England ; the transplanting of the coffee-tree from Arabia, 
by the adventurous merchants of Holland, into Java, South 
America, and the West-Indies ; and the cultivation of the first 
cotton-seeds in the United States, are events, trivial as they ap- 
peared at the period of their occurrence, of more momentous 


* The mariner’s compass is generally believed to have been invented by Flavio 
Gaia, of Analfi in the kingdom of Naples, in the 13th century. 
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import than those tremendous political and military convul- 
sions on which historians have but too generally delighted to 
dwell. 

We are prone to seek mighty causes for grand results, and 
too often attach vast importance to subjects of universal excite- 
ment, when we are taught by experience, that most commonly 
they soon cease to claim attention, and give place to others 
alike unimportant, which are successively and as speedily 
abandoned ; while the ingenious labors of an obscure mecha- 
nic, the utterance of a simple fact, the acclimation of a foreign 
plant, or the production of a new fabric, are destined to give 
profitable occupation to millions, and materially affect the con- 
dition of the most populous empires, and completely change the 
commercial relations of the whole globe. 

From these considerations it has been presumed that a suc- 
cinct account of the origin and progress of the manufacture of 
sugar from the Beet, with suggestions as to the probable advan- 
tages which may be derived from its introduction, would not 
be deemed unworthy of attention; since it has begun to be a 
subject of serious inquiry by many of the most intelligent, pa- 
triotic, and enterprising citizens throughout the Union., — 

The facts, in relation to the first satisfactory experiment 
which was made in Europe, were derived from such a source 
that the fullest reliance has been placed on their correctness. 

The extraction of sugar from the Beet-root was attempted in 
Silesia by Mr. Achard, in the early part of the present century ; 
but the successful establishment of this new branch of rural 
industry is due to France, and may be considered as having 
been invented by Maximilian Iznard. This gentleman, while 
attending a course of chemical lectures in Paris, observed an 
experiment which showed that the juice of the Beet contained 

.a large portion of saccharine matter ; and he intimated to the 
professor the expediency of ascertaining, by more extensive ope- 
rations, whether it would not be an object, in a national point 
of view, to establish the cultivation of the Beet-root for the pur- 
pose of supplying the country with a product for which it was 
dependent upon distant tropical climates; and especially since 
the exigencies of war had rendered it impossible to meet the 
general demand for consumption, while the limited quantity 
obtained was at the enormous cost of ninety cents per pound, 
in consequence of the great risk of importation from the long 
and rigorous blockade which was maintained along the whole 
maritime frontier of the empire by the vast fleets of Great Bri- 
tain and her allies. ‘This patriotic suggestion, instead of being 
seized upon with avidity and liberally entertained, was, as is 
too generally the case with all new and bold propositions, cold- 
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ly repulsed by the following unexpected remark :—“I ama 
philosopher ; it is my duty to illustrate the principles of science, 
but not to apply them to the purposes of political economy.” 
But the young man, being of an ardent temperament, and more 
deeply imbued with the progressive spirit of the age, was not 
satisfied with a replication so pedantically antiquated in its im- 
port, and so adverse to an enlarged range of inquiry. The 
thought was too magnificent,—too important in its scope and 
consequences, to be obliterated by the haughty dictum of a 
mere routine professor. 'The vivid prescience of the sanguine 
pupil roused all the energies of his mind, and he was irresisti- 
bly impelled to prosecute a theory, whose verification could not 
fail of being highly honorable to himself and beneficial to his 
country. Heimmediately communicated to a fellow-student 
the views he entertained on this all-engrossing subject, and it 
was determined that they would ascertain whether it was wor- 
thy of national consideration as well as individual enterprize ; 
but as their means were limited, they were aware that the ope- 
ration could not be performed in a manner which would at 
ence command universal attention ; still it was believed that 
enoughcould be accomplished to excite public interest, if they 
were as successful in the result as was confidently anticipated. 
A few bushels of the Beet-root were procured, and without the 
aid or facilities of appropriate machinery, but depending on ma- 
nual labor and imperfect instruments for reducing them to pulp, 
and extracting the saccharine matter and condensing it to sugar, 
they obtained enough of the raw material for the process of 
erystalization ; which was performed at one of the large refin- 
ing establishments in Paris ; and half a dozen small loaves were 
obtained, which equalled, in beauty and quality, those manufac- 
tured from the best imported muscavadoes. 

Sufficient data were thus established to enable them to deter- . 
mine that the culture of the Beet, as a substitute for the sugar- 
cane, could be profitably undertaken ; but it required a capital 
greater than they could procure on their own responsibility for 
the rent of land, labour of tillage, the erection of edifices, and 
the construction of machinery, in an establishment sufficiently 
extensive fully to test the correctness of their calculations, and 
to enable them to realize the advantages which would accrue 
to them and their country from this novel branch of industry. 
Without hesitation, they determined to appeal to the minister, 
who had charge of all subjects connected with the internal 
prosperity of theempire. A memoir was drawn up, containing 
a detailed account of the experiment which had been made, and 
the object which they wished to accomplish, with the request 
of a loan on the part of government of sixty thousand francs, 
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to enable them to carry it into effect. This was presented, with 
samples of the refined sugar which they had produced; but 
the minister, having numerous and laborious duties to perform, 
and being frequently importuned to encourage various schemes, 
which most commonly turned out to be chimerical rather than 
useful, he declined affording the requisite assistance. Almost 
in despair, and as a last resort, they waited upon Chaptel,— 
showed him samples of the sugar, frankly related all they had 
done, and solicited his good offices to induce the government 
to encourage their efforts. 

The mighty genius of that illustrious man instantly grasped 
the whole subject in all its extensive relations and consequen- 
ces ; and so impressed was he with its importance,—the great 
and beneficial influence it would have on the agricultural, me- 
chanical, and laboring classes, as well as on the public and 
private prosperity of the whole population of France,—and so 
anxious was that great pioneer of chemical philosophy to in- 
sure the patronage of the Emperor, and so confident was he of 
success, that he ordered his carriage and drove to the palace, 
where he found Napoleon at breakfast, and placing upon 
the table one of the loaves of the Beet sugar, he observed : 
“Behold, Sire, an indigenous product of France.” The Em- 
peror had the loaf broken, and tried it in his coffee ; he was as- 
tonished and delighted ; inquired how it had been obtained ; 
and when the process had been succinctly described, asked 
why the culture could not generally be introduced. Chaptel 
informed him what had been proposed to the minister, and the 
result. He listened with profound attention to the statement, 
for the project exactly quadrated with his enlarged views, and 
that enlightened policy by which he sought to render the em- 
pire entirely independent of all other nations for the comforts 
and luxuries of life. In the attainment of that object the most 
liberal encouragement had been extended for developing the 
national resources of the country, and calling into existence 
such products as the soil might afford, or that scientific and 
mechanical ingenuity could create and render subservient to 
the multifarious wants of the inhabitants and the demands of 
the government. 

_ The minister was sent for, who was directed to bring the 
memoir which had been presented. This was read, when, in 
his usual prompt and decided manner, Napoleon observed : 
“ We do not loan, but will advance whatever sum is requisite 
for the prosecution of the experiment, on an extensive scale, 
and in the most thorough and complete manner.” 

_ A few days after, a decree was issued to accomplish the ob- 
ject. Six large plantations and factories were ordered to be com- 
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menced, and Mr. Iznard was appointed superintendant of the 
first, which was located in the village of Moussan during the 
year 1811. ‘The buildings and machinery were erected, vast 
fields of Beets planted, and all was going on prosperously, when 
the disastrous results of the battle of Leipsic rendered the la- 
bor which had been expended fruitless ; for the Prussian army, 
In its route to Paris in the autumn of 1813, encamped on the 
ground ; and the first crop of Beets which had been cultivated, 
and was sufficient to have produced fifteen hundred pounds of 
sugar per day during the period of manufacture, was destroyed. 
_ The abdication of Napoleon and the subsequent events, 
which changed the dynasty and destinies of France, were ad- 
verse to the developement of this grand scheme of improve- 
ment. 

Still, the factory founded by Mr. Iznard was resumed in 1816; 
but Mr. De Danbasele, who for many years was concerned in 
a large Beet sugar manufactory, and is now the superintendant 
of the National Experimental Farm, states, in a memoir on 
‘Indigenous Sugar,” published in 1836,—that this industry, al- 
though so powerfully favored by the imperial government, 
seemed to expire with it; and it was not until 1820 that but 
few people believed that it was any thing more than a ridicu- 
lous attempt to achieve what was impracticable. Yet the 
sparks of this manufacture were preserved, and it maintained 
its position under the moderate duties which were imposed on 
foreign sugar for the mere purpose of revenue, and has never 
ceased to increase and improve. So that, in truth, it may be 
said it has prospered not only without the aid of the govern- 
ment, but in spite of it; for nothing is more remarkable than 
the disdainful manner in which it was treated by the national 
administration. ‘The Bourbons, it appears, could not overlook 
the stigma of its imperial origin ; and from a vindictive antipa- 
thy to Napoleon, avoided doing a great good to their country 
by neglecting to prosecute, with vigor, what had been so fa- 
vorably commenced ; thus verifying the truth of the remark 
made by the illustrious victim of the sovereigns of Europe on 
the bleak summit of Saint Helena, that, “during thirty years 
of exile, the Bourbons had learned nothing and forgotten no- 
thing.” 

At last, on the accession of Louis Phillip to the throne, the 
government was compelled to notice the existence of a branch 
of industry which had become so important from the great re- 
sults which had been produced, that it could no longer be dis- 
regarded. ‘The manufactories, which amounted to only fifty- 
seven in 1828, had increased to four hundred in 1835 ; and the 
sugar produced had augmented from ten million of pounds to 
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sixty millions in the same period. Still the attention of the 
government was not excited at that time, for the purpose of 
affording its patronage, but to mature measures to discourage, 
if not to ruin, the enterprising individuals who had embarked 
in the business. 

The minister of finance reported that the Beet sugar was 
rapidly excluding that of the Colonies ; that the loss of reve- 
nue for the year 1835 alone amounted to seventeen millions 
of francs, in consequence of the diminution of importations ; he 
therefore proposed a tax on the indigenous manufacture, of 
seven francs and a half upon every hundred pounds, to make 
good the deficiency ; and, what is most remarkable, this was 
done mainly through the influence of the owners of plantations 
in the French West India Islands, the persons concerned in 
that Commerce, and such a pretended investigation by a com- 
mittee of the legislature, with the aid of the officers of finance, 
as induced a belief that the manufacturers could afford to pay 
it and continue their establishments. 

That such an experiment was considered not only impolitic, 
but a rash and retrograde movement, by some of the most en- 
lightened men of France, may be inferred from the following 
remarks in one of the most influential publications of that 
eountry 

“ However desirable it might be to preserve or favor the 
Colonies, the time of their exclusive supply of the market, with 
sugar, is gone by; the species of cultivation naturalized in 
thirty-six departments is well worth the produce of three isl- 
ands lost in the bosom of the ocean. ‘To prefer the latter to 
the former, is as reasonable as to adhere to the use of bows and 
arrows after the invention of gunpowder. ‘The making of Beet 
sugar, for which the population of France has shown a wonderful 
aptitude, should be taken advantage of for uniting the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing arts. The while system of the law 
for imposing taxes on Beet sugar is bad; it starts from false 
ideas, and leads to the most lamentable results.” 

It is not a little astonishing, that such notions of political 
economy as produced that law should be entertained by the 
statesmen at the head of affairs, in a country which, since the 
splendid reign of Henry IV. had been distinguished for the en- 
couragements which have been afforded to establish and ad- 
vance all such branches of industry as were deemed essential 
to the prosperity of the people and the glory of the crown. 

But, even the abandonment of that enlightened and patriotic 
policy, which has rendered the name and administration of a 
Colbert ever memorable and dear to France, has not produced 
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such deleterious effects as were fearfully anticipated by that 
vast number of persons who were engaged in the various and 
extensive agricultural, mechanical, and manufacturing labors 
which this new source of wealth demanded. Ingenuity in the 
construction of machinery, and continual discoveries and im- 
provements in the process of chemical analysis, have triumph- 
ed over the numerous difficuities which, it was apprehended, 
wonld render success not only uncertain, but ultimately para- 
lyze exertion. As late as 1833, there were but thirteen manu- 
factories in Valenciennes, and by the recent accounts they now 
exceed seventy. J.and, which was sold four years since for 
500 francs an arpent, has risen to 1200. 

The great amount of capital invested in the establishment of 
plantations and manufactories for making Beet sugar, may be 
conceived when it is known that there are nearly seven hun- 
dred in successful operation ; some of which crush seventy-five 
thousand pounds of roots in twenty-four hours, and turn out 
oue million pounds of sugar annually. One gentleman near 
Arras cultivated four hundred arpents of Beets; and so large is 
his manufactory, that the works consume the steam of a hun- 
dred and twenty horse power engine, and he made three mil- 
lion pounds of sugar last year. 

The facility with which the operation of obtaining sugar 
may be performed without the aid of machinery driven by 
steam engines, as is generally the case, is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing statement, which appeared in the “ Journal des De- 
bats ” of April, 1836. 

“Four residents of the village of Mollens in the department 
of the North,—one a blacksmith and the others farmers, form- 
ed an association for manufacturing Beet sugar, with a capital 
of seventy-five dollars. They were enabled daily to make a 
loaf of — weighing from forty to fifty pounds. Their mode 
of manufacturing the sugar was of the most simple kind. 
They used currycombs to rasp the Beet roots, and linen bags 
for extracting the juice; the syrup was boiled in the family 
iron pot on the blacksmith’s forge.” 

It has been ascertained by chemical analysis, that one hun-' 
dred pounds of Beet root contains from eighty-five to ninety 
pounds of water, six to eleven pounds of sugar, and from one 
to two pounds of ligneous substance; pectic acid, albumine, 
salts and earth together, from two to two and a half pounds. 
The average quantity of juice obtained from one hundred 
pounds of Beet is about seventy pounds, the weight of the pu- 
mice left being thirty pounds. The quantity of sugar ex- 
tracted from one hundred pounds of the best kind of beets, by 
those most skilled in the process, is seven pounds. 
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Of the seven varieties of the Beet root usually cultivated, the 
White, (Beta Alba,) which was introduced from Germany, is 
preferred by the experienced manufacturers, as it is found to 
contain a larger portion of saccharine matter in a given weight 
of the root than any of the others. Next to it is the Yellow 
Beet, (Lutea Major.) The former variety must not be con- 
founded with another, called in F'rance Disette, and by us the 
Scarcity Root, (Beta Silvestris,) which is also white, though 
often striped red and white ; the last is much larger, but more 
watery, and of course deficient in sugar. 

The quantity of Beets raised in France on an acre varies 
from thirty to thirty-five thousand pounds ; but a farmer in Mid- 
dlesex county, Massachusetts, raised in 1835 eighty-six thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-one pounds of Scarcity root on 
an acre, and fifty thousand pounds of the sugar Beet have been 
raised this year, in Ohio, on an acre; but from an estimate sub- 
mitted to the President of the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety last year by Mr. Iznard, it appeared that the nett income 
from a given capital invested in the culture of Beet sugar 
would be at least twenty-five, and might amount to seventy- 
five per cent. 

The advantages to be derived from the culture of the Beet, 
beyond that of the sugar it will produce, are very important to 
the agriculturists ; for it has been ascertained that the kind of 
tillage which this, as well as all other kinds of top-rooted plants 
require, soon ameliorates even the most barren soils; for, be- 
sides the certain destruction of all weeds, and the perfect pul- 
verization of the earth to an unusual depth, so salutary in the 
rotation of cereal and luguminous crops, there is annually a 
large quantity of vegetable debris left upon the field when the 
beets are gathered, which, being ploughed in, forms a valuable 
dressing ; and the pulp, after the juice has been expressed, is 
greedily eaten by catt!e, sheep, and hogs, which they prefer to 
all other food ; and great numbers are fatted upon it by the 
manufacturers, or it is sold to the neighboring farmers for that 
purpose ; and in both cases,—where the former raise the beets 
used in their establishments, the means of enriching their lands 
are thereby greatly increased. ‘There is, in addition, the resi- 
duum of the refiners, which forms an excellent manure,—es- 
pecially as a top-dressing. 

So remarkable, in fact, has been the fertilizing effect of this 
culture in France, that thousands of acres of gravelly and sandy 
land, which had hitherto been considered so worthless, that 
no attempt had ever been made to subject it to tillage, are now, 
after having been planted for a few years with the sugar beet, 
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converted into the most prolific wheat-fields which that coun- 
try affords. 

It has been recently discovered in France that pot-ash may 
be obtained from the residuum of the Beet root. 'The molasses 
which remains after the crystalization of the sugar, being dis- 
tilled to obtain alcohol, leaves a quantity of sediment, which 
was formerly thrown away; but Mr. Dubrunfaut has ascer- 
tained by experiment, that it is so impregnated with alkaline 
matter, that it equals one sixth of the quantity of sugar made 
from the Beet root; and taking the amount of sugar annually 
manufactured, which is 42,000,000 kilogramms, there may be 
extracted 7,000,000 kilogramms of pot-ash, equal in quality to 
the best imported, which, according to the market price of that 
article, is valued at 9,000,000 of francs. 

This discovery has been rendered still more important from 
another which has just been made public. After eight years of 
experiment, Merle and Malartie, dyers at Bordeaux, have suc- 
ceeded in producing a new blue pigment, from the prusiate of 
potash, as a substitute for indigo. ‘Thecolor, in all its shades, 
is of superior beauty to any known. It is unchangeable by air, 
acid, or soap; and cloth may be dyed with it at from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. less expense than from indigo. So satis- 
factory, indeed, has been the results, that several of the largest 
woolen manufacturers are having their goods dyed with it; 
and it is believed that this precious article will render France 
independent of foreign countries for indigo,—the annual con- 
sumption of which has amounted to 20,000,000 of francs. 

There never has been any new branch of industry which 
has been so speedily extended as that of the culture of the su- 
gar beet; for not only has it reached all the southern depart- 
ments of France, but Belgium, Holland, Germany, Prussia and 
Russia have entered the career, with a zeal and success which 
promise momentous advantages to all that portion of Europe 
which has been most conspicuous for great and rapid advance- 
ments in the arts of civilization ; while in this country the spi- 
rit of inquiry has been universally induced, and experiments 
are in progress which are of cheering import. Although our 
territory nearly touches the tropical region, and two of its most 
valuable products have been naturalized ; yet it is doubtful 
whether that of sugar can be better raised in Louisiana and 
Florida, from the cane, than in the middle and northern por- 
tions of the Union from the Beet root.. At all events it isa 
subject well worthy the profound consideration of the national 
and state governments, as well as the people; and from that 
enterprize and intelligence which has been displayed by the 
farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, and capitalists, 
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in the establishment and prosecution of the various labors by 
which they have all been enriched and the whole country ad- 
vanced in prosperity, we have a right to anticipate the most fa- 
vorable results. 

If science and the arts flourished in Egypt, Babylon, Greece, 
Rome, and Carthage, they were for the exclusive benefit of the 
few, and not as the grand means of ameliorating the adverse 
fortunes of the many. Those who were distinguished for 
their attainments in letters and philosophy, constituted select 
classes, to whom were confined the fruits of their researches, 
while the economical labors of every denomination were prose- 
cuted by slaves, or by a population nearly as ignorant and de- 
graded in character. War was the chief and favored vocation 
of the noble, the ambitious, the affluent. and the enterprising ; 
and governments were engaged in plans of belligerent expedi- 
tions, procuring the means to raise and support armies, or for 
giving additional splendor to the magnificence of courts, in- 
stead of devising such measures as were best calculated to ren- 
der all classes enlightened, independent, and happy. Agricul- 
ture was deemed a rude and almost barbarous occupation ; the 
mechanic arts, manufactures, and trade, were left to the least 
intelligent ; while foreign commerce was regarded as a kind of 
tolerated piracy. Military talents and feats of arms were more 
estimable than the loftiest attainments in moral excellence,— 
the news of victories produced higher excitement than the 
grandest discoveries of genius; and the returning chieftain, 
reeking with the blood of devastated empires, was greeted with 
the ostentatious pageantry of a triumph, when those, who, in 
the pacific and usefiil walks of life, had in reality conferred 
the greatest benefits on mankind, lived without respect or re- 
ward, and died unnoticed and unhonored. 

How changed is the condition of the world at this period, 
when Truta anv Uritiry are the exalted inquiries of phi- 
losophy. The'profession of arms, and the organization of ar- 
mies, are now subjects of secondary interest. ‘They are con- 
sidered only as the means of giving efficiency to the laws, com- 
manding the respect of other nations, and as the guaranties of 
peace. In this enlightened age the establishment of a single 
manufactory is deemed of infinitely more importance to a na- 
tion than twenty victories; and the introduction of a new 
agricultural staple of greater benefit to the people than the con- 
quest of a province. 

Those nations which are most distinguished for an advanc- 
ed state of civilization,—for their wealth, power, grandeur, and 
refinement, have reached that lofty position in consequence of 
the encouragements which were liberally offered for the pro- 
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motion of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, literature, sci- 
ence, and the useful as well as the ornamental arts. Russia, 
Holland, France, England, and the United States present glo- 
rious illustrations of what can be achieved when the affairs of 
government are directed by minds as capacious, conceptions as 
grand, and views as comprehensive and far-reaching as those 
of Peter I, Henry IV, Frederick II, Napoleon, and the patriotic 
statesmen who have guided the destinies of Great Britain and 
of this Republic. 


SONNETS. 
INDOLENCE, 


Tuenre is no type of indolence like this :— 
A ship in harbor, not a signal flying, 
The wave unstirr’d about her huge sides lying, 
No breeze her drooping pennant-flag to kiss, 
Or move the smallest rope that hangs aloft : 
Sailors recumbent, listless, stretched around 
- Upon the polished deck or canvass—soft 
To his tough limbs that scarce has ever found 
A bed more tender, since his mother’s knee 
The stripling left to tempt the changeful sea. 
Some are asleep, some whistle, try to sing, 
Some gape, and wonder when the ship will sail, 
Some “ damn” the calm and wish it was a gale ; 
But every lubber there is lazy as a king. 


If. 


To see a fellow of a summer’s morning, 
With a large fox-hound of a slumberous eye, 
And a slim gun go slowly lounging by— 
About to give the feathered bipeds warning 
That probably they may be shot herereafter— 
Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter. 
For, though I am no lover of the sport 
Of harmless murder, yet it is to me 
About the laziest sight on earth, to see 
A corpulent person, breathing with a snort, 
Go ona shooting-frolic all alone : 
For well I know that when he’s out of town, 
_ He and his dog and gun will all lie down, 
And undestructive sleep, till game and light are flown. 
B.. : 
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LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND NONSENSICAL. 


No quality of style is more generally attractive than that 
easy carelessness which the French express by the significant 
word abandon, and of which, perhaps, their literature furnish- 
es the best examples. A want of correctness and coherence is 
apt to disfigure it, but only when the writer is not thoroughly 
master of his subject. ‘Quand un esprit juste et plein de cha- 
leur,” says Voltaire, “posséde bien sa pensée, elle sort de 
son cerveau toute ornée des expressions convenables, comme 
Minerve sortit tout armée du cerveau de Jupiter.” Voltaire 
himself is one of the most striking instances of the justness 
of this comparison. Madame de Sévigné may also be cited 
as an admirable abandoniste, if the word may be coined. 
The epistolary style, indeed, is that to which this charac- 
teristic is best adapted. In poetry no one can rival La Fon- 
taine’s exquisite ease and naiveté, and nothing he has written 
is surpassed by the following delicious epilogue to his fable 
of the “'T'wo Pigeons :”— 


“ Amans, heureux amans, voulez-vous voyager ? 
Que ce soit aux rives prochaines. 
Soyez-vous ]’un a l’autre un monde toujours beau, 
‘Toujours divers, toujours nouveau : 
Tenez-vous lieu de tout, comptez pour rien le reste. 
J’ai quelquefois aimé : je n’aurois pas alors 
Contre le Louvre et ses trésors, 
Contre le Firmament et la voiite celeste, 
Changé les bois, changé les lieux 
Honorés par les pas, éclairés par les veux 
De l’aimable et jeune Bergére 
Pour qui, sous le fils de Cythére, 
Je servis engagé par mes premiers sermens. 
Hélas ! quand reviendront de semblables momens ! 
Faut-il que tant d’objets si doux et si charmans 
Me laissent vivre au gré de mon ame inquiéte ! 
Ah! si mon ceeur osoit encore se renflammer ! 
Ne sentirai-je plus de charme qui m’arréte ? 
At-je passer le temps d’aimer 1” 
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However much men may have reason to rejoice at the march 
of mind, which has trampled down so ruthlessly time-honored 
superstitions and venerable customs, the rest of the animal 
creation must abhor the intellectual illumination of the present 
age as cordially as the owl does the garish light of the sun. 
Well may they all now complain to the moon of the manner 
in which their ancient reign has been molested and destroyed. 
In days of yore the world was at their feet, and now there is 
none so poor as to do them reverence. Then they were Gods, 
with crowds of adorers ever prostrate before them; but alas! 
what now is the value of an Apis beyond and above the weight 
of his flesh? The butcher and the epicure are his only priest 
and worshipper since the schoolmaster has gone abroad. And 
as to the poor crocodile, whilome “the favorite son ” of Egypt, 
is he not as much an object of distaste in his own country, as 
another quondam favorite son is in a state that shall be name- 
less ?—Not that I mean to institute any comparison between 
the two gentlemen,—propriety forbid ! 

Amongst the sufferers by this revolution, “the little busy bee” 
has especial cause for grief. Now-a-days she is nothing but an 
industrious fly of a larger growth, that provides us with an ali- 
ment which some like and some don’t like; (the latter class 
consists mostly of Benedicts when the honey-moon is wry 
though by the ancients she was esteemed a precious and sacre 
animal. Melissa was the name bestowed upon her, after the 
nymph, who, according to mythologists, was the first to teach 
men the use of honey; and thus, by giving them something 
more delectable than the bodies of their enemies, abolished the 
practice of Cannibalism. Bees were consecrated to Apollo, 
and if we may believe a respectable legend, the second temple © 
of Delphos was constructed by their labor. The Ephesians 
pretended to derive their origin from a colony of Athenians 
conducted by the muses themselves under the form of bees. 
Thence the figures of bees which are found upon the ancient 
medals of Ephesus. Varro calls them the birds of the muses, 
—musarum volucres ; and they are certainly most useful in 
furnishing poets with allusions, comparisons, and images which 
are still delightful. If Homer wishes to paint the persuasive 
eloquence of Nestor, he says that “his words flowed from his 
lips like honey.” Vengeance, he also affirms, is sweeter than 
honey. Plato, in his dialogue of Ion, describes the poets flut- 
tering about like bees in the garden of the muses, where riv- 
ers of honey are ever flowing. “ The poet,” he adds, “is a 
sacred, light, and volatile thing;” in imitation of which La 
Fontaine says, ‘Je suis chose légére, et vais de fleur en fleur.” 
On Plato’s lips, when in his cradle, bees deposited their honey. 
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The infant Pindar, exposed by his parents upon branches of 
myrtle, was nourished by bees—a kindness they are also stated 
to have done to several other distinguished poets. Xenophon, 
for the sweetness and grace of his style, was denominated the 
Bee. Let me finish this dissertation on ‘to bee or not to bee,” 
with some lines of Claudian in his poem in honor of Sérena, 
wifeof Stilico, in which he has enshrined these poets’ darlings :— 


“ Si floribus illis, 
Quos neque frigoribus Boreas, nec Sirius urit 
JEstibus, eterno sed veris honore rubentes 
Fons aganippea permessus educat unda, 
Unde pie pascuntur Apes, et prata legentes 
Transmittunt seclis heliconia mella futuris.” 


“Oh! my muse,” says he, “ too long a time has elapsed with- 
out crowning her (Serena,) with those flowers which neither 
the icy blast of Boreas nor the burning breath of Sirius will de- 
stroy ; but which, always watered by the delicious stream of 
Parnassus, will eternally preserve their perfume and beauty. 
Upon them feed the sacred bees, and extract from them the 
Heliconian sweets which they transmit to future ages.” 


* All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows,” says Johnson ; and 
I wonder why Dr. Samivel—Samuel, I mean; (that fellow, 
Weller, Jr. is always bozzing about one’s mental ears ; it’s time 
he should be sent to where he came from—id est, to the Dick- 
ens.) I wonder, I say, why Dr. Samuel bestowed the epithet 
“ fasting” upon his Gallic neighbor. Certes, he had never been 
in Paris when he did so, or was too prejudiced to make ac- 
quaintance when there with the restaurateurs, thick as autum- 
nal leaves in Vallambrosa, of that most gastronoimical metropo- 
lis. Had he used the word saucy instead, there would be no- 
thing to say against it; for what can be more saucy than a 
Frenchman, either at dinner, or before or after the same? Is 
he not blessed with a sauce avec laquelle on peut manger son 
propre pere 2—and are not the words that come out of his 
mouth strongly impregnated with the sauciness of what goes 
into his mouth? For example, listen to what a Parisian scrib- 
bler has the assurance to say about our own mother tongue— 
the language of Shakspeare and Milton, and General Jackson, 
LL. D.:—“The English language has been praised for bor- 
rowing from all languages, all arts and all sciences, the words 
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which are necessary for it. I am willing that the same praise 
should be given to it for this pliability as is due to the first ef- 


- forts of the Dutch to establish, upon the resources of commerce, 


the fortune of their incipient sovereignty ; but their activity 
sprang from and attested their indigence, and in the same way 
it may be asserted that the facility with which the English 
adopt words, is a proof of the sterility of its fonds and the po- 
verty that authorizes such borrowings.” A pretty fellow to talk 
of “such borrowings,” when his own idiom has been obliged 
to loan from ours a phrase to designate the noblest and most 
indispensable of all the objects of human delight—rosbif. The 
same scribbler is very angry with Voltaire for calling the 
French “ une indigente orgueilleuse qui craint qu’on ne lui fas- 
se ’aumdne,” and complaining of its poverty. ‘This is the un- 
kindest cut of all, for Voltaire’s own works, he affirms, belie 
his words :—“ He has made it all that he could wish ; he has 
pitched it upon every key; has mastered it in both prose and 
verse, and in both styles found it at his pleasure clear or ener- 
getic, sweet or vigorous, lively or grave, simple or florid, naive 
or sublime.” He further boasts that there is no subject of 
which his language cannot speak in a luminous, precise, inte- 
resting, and useful manner :—“ Only open the good books in 
every department that constitute the glory of our language you 
will find it frolicsome in Rabelais, energetic in Montaigne, naive 
pee a word, by the way, for which I confess we have no 
ull equivalent in English,) in La Fontaine, harmonious in 
Fléchier and Malherbes, full of sweetness in Racine and Fe- 
nelon, unctious in Masillon, vigorous in Boileau, Pascal, and 
Bourdaloue, sublime in Corneille and Bossuet.” A very im- 
posing catalogue truly, and one against which I shall take good 
care not to splinter a lance ; so “ ditto to Mr. Burke.” 


Apropos of the subject of the last paragraph, Voltaire may cer- 
tainly be affirmed, take him all in all, to be the greatest master 
of the language in which he wrote. In his poetry he sometimes 
makes it speak with a fullness, a strength, and a sonorousness 
of tone, which none of his compeers have suceeeded in impart- 
ing to it in the same degree. How resonant are the following 
lines, for example, from Alzire, if I am not mistaken :— 


“TL” Americain farouche est un monstre sauvage, 
Qui mond en fremissant le frein de l’esclavage !” 


With what magnificence of intonation might Talma have rolled 
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them out! Please to observe, en passant, that Mr. de V. by 
the word Americain, does not mean the universal Yankee na- 
tion, but “ Messieurs les Indiens.” Every reader of Virgil re- 
members the trumpet-tongued line, “ Exoritur clamorque virum, 
clangorque tubarum ;” but it is scarcely superior in the adapta- 
tion of the sound to the sense to this one likewise from Alzire, 


J’entends |’Arain tonnant de ce peuple barbare.” 


Is not that the very tantamare of the brazen-throated instru- 
ment ? 


“There is a soul of poetry in all things prosaic,”—in other 
words, every thing is poetical in one way or another, from the 
star-bespangled firmament to the mud-pool; from the cloud- 
capp’d mountain to the mole-hill, from the mastodon to the 
pissmire ; from the Colosseum to the mouse-trap ; from a loco- 
motive potent enough to drag the world if it only had a road 
to run upon, to a tea-kettle, or any other steam-engine, however 
insignificant. Even a pair of scissors may be the principium 
et fons of verse, as the subjoined rhymes will testify, which 
were perpetrated by a friend of mine on seeing an article of the 
sort, formed like a snipe in the hands of a fair damsel. If you 
don’t relish them, gentle reader, throw them in the fire, and 
then you’ll have, if not “ thoughts that breathe,” at least “ words 
that burn.” 


In days of yore, when Superstition’s cloud 
Involved in darkest folds the wretched world, 

To beasts and birds in worship nations bow’d— 
The only Gods whose banners they unfurled. 


Alas! for human frailty, when deprived 
Of succour from above—how far it strays 
In error’s tangled path! how well contrived 
The traps which Satan for his victims lays! 


In that fair land especially, where Nile 
His fertile waters pours upon the plain, 

To feathered idols many a gorgeous pile 
Resounded with the crowd’s adoring strain. 
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But since the lamp of knowledge has been fed 
With truth’s undying oil, and holy light, 

Upon the earth in bless’d abundance shed, 
Has scattered all the mists of Pagan night— 


To win our homage for the flying tribe, 
And if, sweet Miss, you’re of it not apprised, 
List, while the plan I hastily describe. 


a There is a little instrument which dames 
a. Employ when with the needle’s toil engaged, 
It’s “ scissors” termed, (to call things by their names, 
And keep your curiosity assuaged. ) 


Hy i Since then, another mode has been devised 
i 
[ 


Well, on these instruments, in sculptur’d grace, 
Unhallow’d artists with their cunning skill, 

The forms of ducks, and crows, and buzzards place, 
Or some small bird that boasts a lengthy bill. 


(Aye, “lengthy”—lengthier than the longest one 
Which, when the year is verging to conclusion, 

Poor dandies get, to spoil their Christmas fun, 
And fill their empty pockets with Confusion.) 


: For well it’s known that whatsoe’er is seen 
In hands of those who make our planet bright, 
oe (The ladies,—Heaven bless them all—I mean,) 


Is sure devoutest homage to excite. 


Hands that the rod of empire might control, 
Are not so potent, near, as those of beauty ; 
They’re but a tea-cup to a Wistar bowl, 
_ (I hope this striking simile will suit ye.) 


Breathes there a man with soul and eyes so dead, 
Who dares resist a set of snow-white fingers, 
Or eke the shears with which they cut the thread ? 
On such a set e’en now my mem’ry lingers. 


They held a pair of “ scissorlings” adorned 
With shape of that poetic bird, the snipe, 
Whose nose would all comparison have scorn’d, 
For length and beauty, with a Dutchman’s pipe.— 


But cease, my muse! too lofty is the theme 
For thy weak note in worthy strains to sing, 

Where loveliness and modest sweetness beam, 
Thou'lt fly, alas! with rail, Icarian wing. 
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It brevity be indeed the soul of wit, as undoubtedly it is, the 
most admirable piece of eloquence that was ever delivered, with- 
out excepting the oration on the crown, or the one for Milo, or 
the speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, or that on Foote’s 
Resolutions in reply to Senator Hayne, or even that by which 
a certain Commercial Representative was demolished not long 
ago, is the harangue of Cortes to Philip the 2d of Spain, when, 
having in vain applied to ministers for the reward of his ser- 
vices, he threw himself in the way of the king, “ My name is 
Fernando Cortes; I have conquered more land for your Ma- 
jesty than you inherited from the Emperor Charles V, your 
father, aud I am dying of hunger.” There is some little differ- 
ence between both the length and the pithiness of this discourse 
and those of the oratorical effusions, for instance, of the marvel- 
lous personage who can set a ball in motion without a partner, 


“solitary and alone.” If it be true, as the French poet affirms, 
that 


“ Le sage est ménager du temps et des paroles,” 


it may certainly be a matter of question whether he or many of 
his compeers will be immortalized for their wisdom. With 
them “time and words” are the last things on which they ever 
think of exercising economy. ‘To each and all of them might 
their audiences repeat the observation of the Lacedemonians to 
a certain extensive orator, “We have forgotten the beginning 
of thy harangue, on account of which, not having understood 
the middle, we cannot reply to its conclusion.” Elaborateness, 
copiousness, voluminousness, diffusiveness, redundance, or “ re- 
dundant superabundancy,” or whatever other term you like 
best to convey the idea of a three days’ speech, is peculiarly 
characteristic of our American discourses. If they were * boil- 
ed down,” it would be amazing how little space they would, 
for the most part, be found to occupy,—and “I guess” people 
would generally prefer their accustomed “ calves’ foot,” to the 
calves’ head jelly they would be served with by that same boil- 
ing process. How often is Boileau’s line about a loquacious 
dame—“ qui parle toujours et ne dit jamais rien”—brought to 
one’s recollection in these spouting times! How resolutely is a 
single idea beat out, like guld leaf, until it covers the widest 
possible superficies, and loses all its efficacy and original appear- 
ance! Ecce signum ! 

That “ amplification” which Cicero calls the triumph of elo- 
quence—“ Summa autem laus eloquentiz# amplificare rem or- 
nando ; quod valet non solum ad augendum aliquid et tollen- 
dum altius dicendo, sed etiam ad extenuendam atque abjicien- 
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dum”— is a very different thing from the exuberance depreca- 
ted. An idea may unquestionably often be developed and 
strengthened by analagous ideas, by comparisons, contrasts, 
and illustrations ; but a Ciceronian amplification bears, alas ! 
but little resemblance to a Bentonian one. A mud hovel may 
cover more ground than St. Peter’s Church, but it is still a mud 
hovel for all that. Cicero’s praises of amplification, however, 
are to be taken cum grano salis. They were prompted, in 
great measure, by his vanity ; for he well knew that it was this 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of word and thought which 
especially characterized his own productions. He knew that 
he was drawing his own portrait when he drew his distinction 
between an eloquent orator and a mere speaker,—“ Disertum, 

qui posset satis acute ac dilucide, apud mediocres homines, et 
communi quidam hominum opinione dicere ; eloquentem ver6, 
qui mirabilius et magnificentiis augere posset atque ornare 
que vellet, omnesque omnium rerum que ad dicendum perti- 

nerent fontes animo ac memoria contineret.” Not always does 

he follow his own direction,—‘“ vitandas vacuas voces, et inanem_ 
verborum sonitum”—some of his amplifications being altogether 
empty words and thundering sounds. The close, serried style 
of Demosthenes is a better model, and on that account more 

difficult ; but “quo difficilius, hoc preclarius.” The illustri- 

ous Athenian, indeed, sometimes indulges in amplification, and 

with the most powerful effect. What can be finer in this re- 

spect than the following passage from his oration on the crown. 

* You ask me, Aéschines, for what virtues I aspire to be crown- 

ed? Without hesitation, I reply, because, in the midst of our 

magistrates and our orators whom Philip and Alexander have 

uriversally corrupted, beginning with yourself, Iam the only 

one whom neither delicate hints, nor seductive words, nor mag- 

nificent promises, nor hopes, nor fears, nor favor, nor any thing 

in the world, has ever forced or induced to relax aught of what 

I deemed useful to the rights and the interests of my country ; 

because as often as I expressed my opinions, it was never, like 

thee, as a mercenary, who, similar to a balance, leanest on the 
side which receives the most, but under the invariable guidance 

of an upright, just, and incorruptible spirit ; because, in short, 
called more than any other man of my time to the discharge of 
public functions, I have always fulfilled them with scrupulous 

devotion and perfect integrity : it is on this account that [ de- 

mand that crowns should be decreed me.” ‘The manner, says 

an elegant critic, in which Demosthenes amplifies, has nothing 
to do with the imagination—it consists in giving to his reason- 

ings more fullness, force, and dignity ; he widens less than he 
deepens ; he graves rather than paints; or, to change the image, 
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he opens his arms with less grace, but he folds them with much 
more vigor, than Cicero. Among modern orators, Massillon 
has some fine specimens of amplification. The two following 
are beautiful—“ The Church has never opposed aught to per- 
secution but patience, and firmness ; faith was the only weapon 
with which she vanquished tyrants. It was not in shedding 
the blood of her enemies that she multiplied her disciples ; the 
blood of her martyrs alone was the seed of the faithful. Her 
first teachers were not sent into the world, like lions, to spread 
murder and carnage ; but as lambs, to be themselves slaughter- 
ed. They proved, not by combatting, but by dying for their 
faith, the truth of their mission.” | Preaching the duty of be- 
nevolence to a youthful king, he says, “ All this vain glitter 
which surrounds you, is for others ; the pleasure of doing good 
is for yourself alone. All other pleasures have their bitterness ; 
this sweetens them all. The joy of doing good infinitely sur- 
passes that of receiving it; resort to it again and again, it never 
palls ; the more it is tasted, the more we render ourselves wor- 
thy of tasting it. We become accustomed to our own prospe- 
rity, and insensible to its charms; but we can never cease to 
feel the delight of causing the prosperity of others.” But enough 
of amplification on the subject thereof. 


Gentle reader, I feel “ most musical and most melancholy,” 
and have just been reading Shakspeare’s sonnets ; so a sonnet I 
must indite. “Here goes,” as poets usually observe :— 


I’m very sad !—I cannot well say why, 
But o’er my spirit hangs a sombre cloud, 
And from my bosom comes the frequent sigh ; 
My very soul seems wrapp’d in sorrow’s shroud ! 
In vain [ gaze upon the light above, 
In vain I wander mid th’ enamell’d fields— 
In vain from place to place I ceaseless rove ; 
Relief unto my breast, ah! nothing yields. 
Alas! I fear I’m weary of this life! 
This ever-shifting scene of pain and woe— 
This battle-field for every form of strife, 
Where man in every brother meets a foe : 
What shall I do to cure this worst of ills ?—~ 
I have it! zooks!—a box of Brandreth’s pills! 


There, doctor, there’s a puff for you. Have it inserted by all 
means in your next advertisement among the certificates. If 
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you only make it believed that your infallibles can minister to 
a mind diseased, people won’t be apt to throw them, with other 
physic, to the dogs. 

By the way, kind reader, having induced you, as I trust I 
have, to inhale the aroma of one of my poetical flowerets, I 
can’t permit myself to suppose that your olfactories are not pant- 
ing for more of the same delicious fragrance. I have always 
had a sort of canine appetite for Heliconian celebrity ; but some 
how or another I have never been able to impress the world 
with a conviction of my right to wear the laurel, and indeed, 
as the following verses, written a good while ago, will testify, 
mae not quite succeeded in satisfying myself that I was likely 
to obtain it :— 


Oft have I uttered fervent vows 
That poet’s wreath might grace my brows; 
Oft sighed to see my humble name 
Inscribed upon the rolls of fame, 
Among that bright, resplendent hust, 
Our nature’s purest, noblest boast : 
But all in vain I’ve tuned the lyre, 

And struck with eager hands the strings ; 
No muse, no fair would e’er inspire 

One strain like that the poet sings! 


Modest, at all events, if not otherwise distinguished! Once, 
however, I did feel certain that I was on the eve of having my 
fondest aspirations realized. I began a tale !—a tale in rhyme, 
which I intended to be the most pathetic, tear-extracting effu- 
sion that was ever concocted ; but I stuck fast in the middle of 
said tale—or rather a good way this side of the middle. It will 
be a satisfaction to me, nevertheless, to see what I did accom- 
plish of it in print, and I shall therefore avail myself of the 
present ergy to lay it before the reading public. In 
case it produces a decided sensation, it is not impossible that I 
may be tempted to finish the torso :— 


I stood alone amid the festive crowd, 

My soul beneath a load of anguish bow’d ; 

All seemed to say in animated tone 

That bliss had there upraised her sparkling throne ; 
Resplendent shone the varied founts of light, 

In gorgeous mirrors glitt’ring doubly bright ; 
Blithe rose the notes of music’s gayest shell— 
Those notes that youth and beauty love so well ! 
While thro’ the mazes of the graceful dance 
Moved shapes that might an angel’s self entrance ; 
More brilliant than the dazzling lustre round, 
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More musical than music’s sweetest sound. 

« And am I, then, the only one,” I mused, 

‘Am I the only one with spirits bruised 

By grief’s fierce conflicts, in this num’rous throng ; 
. The only one to whom this joyous song 

Sends saddest discord to the inmost heart ; 

To whom this splendor may no light impart, 

But makes all gloomier, as the solar blaze 

Involves the night-bird in the darkest maze ? 

Am I the only one who may not float 

Adown the stream in pleasure’s painted boat ; 

Alone condemn’d to breast the current’s sweep, 

Alone condemn’d, alas! at human joy to weep ?” 


I raised my eyes—before me was a face— 

Oh, how describe that peerless, wond’rous grace! 
Hast thou not seen, when wand’ring wild in dreams, 
A form that still upon thy fancy beams? 

One such as never bless’d thy waking sight, 

For mental charms too fair, too pure, too bright? 
One in whom all the loveliness of earth 

Illumined seemed by rays of heavenly birth !— 

Oh! if thou hast, then may thy mental eye 

An image of that matchless maid descry ! 


Here I dismounted from my Pegasus, and have never got into 
the saddle again, at least to prosecute this melancholy expedition. 
I intended to fall desperately in love with the “ matchless maid,” 
and to make her equally smitten with me. In proper time 
we were to be married and be supremely blest. A few months 
after the ceremony we were to embark in one of the packet 
ships from New-York, and in case we were not drowned or 
killed by sea-sickness on the passage, were to reach Havre in 
safety, and thence proceed to Italy. There we were to wan- 
der about, and our wanderings were to be described in the most 
picturesque and poetical manner, and at length were to esta- 
blish ourselves in an exquisite villa on the borders of the most 
exquisite of all exquisite sheets of water, the Lake of Como. 
There we were to spend a most delicious time amid the varied 


charms of nature and art which there abound. Pasta, who has | 


a villa there, was to be inhabiting it at the moment, and we 
were to become exceedingly intimate with her, and getan 
abundant supply of her unrivalled singing gratis—having the 
same idea in reference to music as the old French woman had 
with regard to balls :— 


“ Ah! quel plaisir d’aller 4 un bal, 
Surtout quand il ne cotite rien !” 
VOL. XI. 23 
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We were to visit all the palaces in the neighborhood, and 
feast upon the pictures and statues they contain, of which a 
most connoisseur-like account was to be given, and we were 
to take especial delight in boating upon the lake. But this was 
to be the direful spring of woe unequalled! One serene afier- 
noon we were to be tempted by the loveliness of the sky and the 
placidity of the waters, to embark upon a trip to the most ro- 
mantic part of the lake; but before we had gone far, one of 
those sudden storms which are there not unfrequent, was to 
arise, (of which a description was to be given that would have 
had no parallel in ancient or modern poetry,) our boat was to 
be upset ; I was to make the most unheard-of efforts to rescue 
my Alexrandrina—to swim with her to the land—to place her 
upon the green sward—to use every means to reanimate her 
senseless form—but in vain! The vital spark was to have fled, 
and I was to fall horror-struck and motionlessby her side! After 
a while we were to be found by some passers by, and be carried 
back to our desolate villa. ‘There I was to remain in the most 
awful state of mind for months, every day visiting and bedew- 
ing with my tears a splendid mausoleum, in which was to he 
deposited the body of my wife. Subsequently I was to return 
to my native land, having required some composure of spirit. 
Among the first houses I was to go into after reaching my 

lace of residence, was to be the very one in which I had first 
held my lost one! The associations of the apartment were 
to be too potent to be resisted. I was to fall senseless on the 
floor, to be taken home, confined to bed for a long time in a 
raging delirium, and to recover from it only to be a maniac for 
the rest of my life!! But how was I to tell the story if I con- 
tinued a maniac? That’s a question which I disdain to answer. 
Ask me no questions and [ll tell you no—you know what. 


ON A DANDY, 
Viewing his person in a Mirror. 


Frorro, admired of silly girls, 

Arranges his redundant curls 
Before a polished glass ; 

Like “ Peter Bell among the trees, 

The solitary dandy sees 

“A solitary ass!” 
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EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


Were the present plans and arrangements of this expedition 
within the customary rules of the Naval Service, or were they 
the results of official inquiry, we might feel some hesitation in 
calling their practical wisdom and utility in question. But as 
they have not the advantages of such authority, as they em- 
brace provisions derived more from conjecture than experience, 
and are rather the expressions of private opinion than profes- 
sional judgment, we may be allowed to speak of them frankly 
and freely. 

One of | the most prominent objects of this expeditien—and 
that which has struck the imagination of the public with more 
force than all others—is connected with explorations in higher 
latitudes than those frequented by any other branch of our na- 
tional marine. We may well doubt if, independent of this ez- 
anaes purpose, and the unreflecting enthusiasm it has awa- 

ened, the expedition itself would have ever been set on f»0t. 
The first question we have to ask then, is, can any thing in the 
shape of extraordinary explorations be effected by this expedi- 
tion ? 

There are confessedly but two vessels in the squadron calcu- 
lated in the slightest respect for the hazards and hardships of 
such a service. ‘These are the two brigs; and the only pecu- 
liar quality which they have, as fitting them for this service, is 
an increase of strength; and yet this advantage, so far from 
atoning for their clumsy architecture, or keeping pace with the 
hardships to be endured, scarcely deserves the name of a sober 
preparation. ‘Their diminutive size renders them incapable of 
seriously attempting the object proposed, except at a peril that 
borders on infatuation. Should they, in their proposed re- 
searches, find their immediate communication with the open 
sea intercepted by fields of floating ice, or from any other 
cause be obliged to contend with the severities of a polar win- 
ter, every soul on board must inevitably perish. The only 
kind of vessel that could stand the least chance of surviving 
such atrial, and perp the lives on board, must be of three 
times their strength, of at least double their capacity, with a 
small, hardy crew, an ample supply of provisions, and unfailing 
sources of artificial heat. 

It will be said it is not intended these brigs should winter in 
the ice. Very true; it is not intended, but may it not occur ? 
What researches can they make in these latitudes without such 
a liability? They might, perhaps, with comparative safety, 
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dart up a short distance, and then dart back again; but what 
discoveries, if there are any to be made, could be expected by 
such a palpitating process? Islands or continents might lie in 
a different longitude, and at no great distance too, cae they be 
none the wiser. So that, as for any probable discovery, or im- 
portant research, to be effected by these brigs, we look upon it 
as an idle dream. The public, if they exp2ct any thing in this 
shape, will inevitably be disappointed. 'The squadron is calcu- 
lated to operate only in comparatively mild latitudes,— in those 
seas so constantly frequented by ships of other nations, as well 
as our own, as almost to preclude the possibility of an impor- 
tant or novel discovery. 

Casting out of the account, therefore, the visionary expecta- 
tions connected with extraordinary explorations, what remains 
to warrant the extensive arrangements and vast outlay of this 
expedition? Surveys constitute the only remaining object, so 
far as the Navy is concerned, that we have heard named. 
This we consider attainable and useful, and yet not of a cha- 
racter that requires the force of such a squadron. [.et our 
readers conceive for a moment of five ships and sir hundred 
men in attendance on some four or five individuals occupied 
in astronomical observations, and hydrographical surveys ! 
What a specimen of political wisdom and national economy ! 
The simple statement of the fact, without any comment of ours, 
r4 ange to convince any sober man of its extravagance and 

Nor is this ridiculous feature of the subject very much re- 
lieved by the wants and occupations of the naturalists, who ac- 
company the expedition. It is not necessary that a few gen- 
tlemen, quietly employed on subjects connected with natural 
history, should have in attendance on their noiseless occupa- 
tions, five ships and six hundred men! Nor do they desire 
it; they are men, if our information be correct, of unaffected 
modesty and genuine merit :—men who have enlisted in this 
enterprise from love of their professions, and not from motives 
of ostentation. All they require is such facilities as the sue- 
cessful pursuit of their favorite studies render indispensable ; 
and this is all, so far as their connection with the squadron is 
concerned, that the sensible pride of the nation requires. 

There has been from the first a strenuous endeavor to com- 
bine three commending and irreconcilable objects in this expe- 
dition :—the power and splendor of a naval armament,—exten- 
sive facilities for surveys and scientific investigations in mild 
latitudes,—and the ability to endure the hardships and hazards 
of polar explorations. Each of these objects is so distinct, re- 
quiring preparations and resources so peculiar to itself, that 
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any effort to combine them, to subject them to the spirit and 
pervading purpose of the same enterprise, must terminate in a 
failure with all. 

The objects of a naval armament subject every thing to the 
etiquette of a man-of-war ; objects connected with surveys and 
scientific research render every thing subordinate to the accu- 
racy of charts, and the curiosities of the museum; while the 
objects of polar exploration reduce every thing to a successful 
conflict with the most hostile elements. Yet these objects, so 
distinct, so separate and irreconcilable, have all been made to 
enter into the plans and promises of this expedition. Each 
has been made, in its turn, to hold up its pretensions to the 
public, and so present its claims as not to expose its fatal con- 
flicts with its neighbors. 

Had any one of these objects been presented separately, it 
would probably have awakened only that attention which it 
merited ; but by being associated with others, with which it is 
utterly irreconcilable, it has been made to assume a fictitious 
importance ; while over the incongruous association a blendin 
haze has been carefully cast, which only served to magnify an 
deceive. In this heterogeneous, self-destructive character, the 
enterprise has been made to accommodate itself to the enthu- 
siasm and pride of all classes. To the friends of the Navy, it 
has held out the respect of countless tribes of barbarians for 
our national flag ; to the advocates of science, it has presented 
the trophies of successful research through a wild, unfrequented 
province of nature ; to the lovers of the marvellous, it has held 
up the novelties and splendors of polar explorations. By these 
means it has found advocates, and made converts, wherever 
there was vanity to be gratified or ignorance to be duped. 

In the flurry and hot haste of a preparation for realizing 
these glorious dreams, all the dictates of sober wisdom, all the 
suggestions of grave experience, have been forgotten. The 
lessons, taught by the hardships of similar enterprises in other 
regions, have been treated with derision ; the perils, privations, 
and wrecks of other adventures have thundered their admoni- 
tion in vain; while, deaf to the past and blind to the future, a 
disjointed, impotent squadron, composed of materials selected 
without judgment, and ships built without models, has been 
thrown together. With this it is proposed to strike a perma- 
nent terror through the heart of savage nations, to penetrate 
the resources of a thousand unknown islands, to invade the 


‘everlasting ice of the pole! The uninquiring public, in their 


amazement and idolatrous credulity, have shouted it onward, 
satisfied if they might only have the privilege of perishing un- 
der the wheels and trappings of the Juggernaut ! : 
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If an individual has ventured to question the wisdom or 

practicability of this enterprise, it has been regarded as an evi- 
dence of uncommon stupidity, or of an implacable hostility to the 
extension of human knowledge. There is scarcely an editor 
of a public journal who would venture his reputation, or pa- 
tronage, in a sober, impartial investigation of this subject. ‘T'o 
all questions of distrust, his reply is :—the expedition must 
go; the people have taken it into their heads that it shall; 
and any argument on the subject will oppose as little resistance 
as straws thrown against the force of a cataract. Thus the 
public are hopelessly {eft to their illusions, to the phantoms of 
their cheating dreams ; from which they will wake only to de- 
nounce the opiate that prompted them. They will, however, 
awake with one lesson that will not be very soon forgotten. 
Empty coffers and disappointed expectations read powerful 
lectures. 

We are not opposed to an expedition got up for useful pur- 
poses, and aiming at attainable objects. If the intention be 
scientific research in milder latitudes, then let a suitable ship 
be fitted up for the purpose, and a competent number of scien- 
tific gentlemen be employed ; if it be polar explorations, then let 
a ship ofsufficient capacity and strength to endure the hardships 
of such an enterprise be built and sent out ; or if it be to over- 
awe savage tribes, then let a befitting part of our naval arma- 
ment be employed. But any effort to combine these, to compass 
them in the same expedition, must result in a failure with all. 
We have never yet heard the object of this expedition distinct- 
ly stated, nor do we believe there is a man in the United States 
who can afford us any definite information on the subject. It 
is all in a yellow, golden fog, and assumes such shapes as the 
imagination of each may call forth. And yet the lives of hun- 
dreds and the treasures of the nation, are to be put at issue on 
these unstable, ambiguous phantoms ! 

There'is, however, one relieving feature in this mistified af- 
fair, and that is, its freedom from the stamp of official responsi- 
bility. Neither the Department, nor the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners, nor the enlightened sense of the service, has ever 
set the seal of its sanction to this frenzied enterprise. It has 
sprung up without their care ; it maintains its distracted exist- 
ence without their charity; and will go to its last home with- 
out their tears. ‘The prophet of Nineveh mourned over his 
withered gourd, not because it had sprung up in a night, but 
because it was his ; but there is no proprietorship here to awa-: 
ken a sentiment of regret. It is a great rickety limb, fastened 
to the body of the Naval Service by forced ligatures, and is al- 
ready smitten with the palsy. 
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Ship and Shore: or Leaves from the Journal of a Cruise in 
the Levant, by an Officer of the United States Navy. Pub- 
lished by Leavitt, Lord & Co., 1835: 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 312. 


Visit to Constantinople and Athens ; by the author of “ Ship 
and Shore.” Tveavitt, Lord & Co., 1836: 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 
348. 


Tuere has beena dearth of books during the past month. We 
may look for a plentiful harvest in the spring; for which favorable 
season for the trade the publishers seem to be reserving their sup- 
plies. In casting about, as faithful caterers should, for some plea- 
sant works not recently published, which we could conscientiously 
recommend to our readers as sources of intellectual recreation for 
the long winter evenings, we bethought ourselves of the two admira- 
ble volumes at the head of this notice. ‘They are confessedly the 
productions of the Rev. Walter Colton, Chaplain of the United 
States Navy. As the author of “ Ship and Shore,” this gentleman 
acquired an extended reputation, and “ Constantinople and Athens” 
has largely enhanced his just claims upon the public approbation. 
Both works are written in an easy and affluent style, which shows 
cultivation as well as copiousness of talents,—and talents that, if 
judged of by their variety, should be esteemed the best. 

That “ fatal facility” which, according to Sir Walter Scott, at. 
tends upon the octo-syllabic measure in poetry, is evinced by many 
of our American writers in their prose productions. Ideas do not 
seem to flow, but to ripple from their pens. The feather plucked 
from the grey goose’s wing never flew through air as swiftly as they 
cause it to fly over paper. The merest tyro will make you a novel 
in a month, write you a five act tragedy ina fortnight, pour forth 
a poem in a week, and strike you out a Magazine paper in a day. 
The rail-road principle has been introduced into Literature; books 
will soon be written as well as printed by steam; and if a Napier 
press can be worked by Electro-Magnetism, we see no good reason 
why Animal Magnetism cannot be applied with equal success to the 
brain. The old roads seem to be deserted. From Boston, which 
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used to be the mart of book-publishing, although it is no Jonger so, 
a new work used to travel leisurely by mail-coaches, easy stages, 
or by packet-sloops, slow sailers, till it reached New-York ; thence 
it journeyed and voyaged with due deliberation to Philadelphia, and 
so on to Baltimore ; till before the year of its birth had expired, it 
might be heard of as having been seen floating somewhere on 
the tide of Westward emigration. The writing of the book bore 
some analogy to its dissemination. If aman did not keep his work 
by him the nine years prescribed by Horace, he never let it go from 
his hands in less than two. _In those good old times, every author 
was a Dr. Slop—he ambled along quietly and reached his journey’s 
end surely. But now, whenever an author condescends to write at 
all, he canters along as clumsily as an Obadiah, and makes just as 

at a splashing in the mud. We are amused with the fancy of a 
modern Obadiah of a writer, coming in contact, round the corner of 
an argument, with an ancient Dr. Slop. The latter would justify 
our simile by falling plump into the dirt, overthrown by the momen- 
tum of the other; although his learning and skill were ten times as 
great. Presumption, assurance, and impetuosity always ride slap- 
dash over modest merit in this world. 

We have made these appropriate remarks to what we intend to 
say about Mr. Colton’s books, on the principle of contrast. Deep 
shadows bring out strong lights. 

Let the reader take up the “ Ship and Shore,” or “ Constantino- 
ple and Athens,” after having blundered through the last American 
novelty, and see how clearly and pleasantly he moves along. 
Here is no hurry, no confusion, no incongruousness of images, in- 
cidents, and ideas, but all is quiet, orderly, and well-adjusted. A 
year elapsed between the publication of the two volumes, although 
their matter had been previously prepared during the leisure of sea- 
voyages. ‘This was showing a proper deference to the public—a 
decent appreciation of the good sense of readers, who could not be 
supposed to deem a new author justified in attempting to take their 
admiration by storm. 

We had hoped that, before this time, the publication of a third 
volume from the author’s memoranda on “Italy” would have af- 
forded us the opportunity to speak of the works previously pub- 
lished. We learn that it is not his intention to extend, but to en- 
large the present series, by giving, in a new edition to the Ship and 
Shore (of which an edition of three thousand lays lightly on the 
publisher’s shelves), many new chapters of description and adven- 
ture in that portion of the world, which, though clothed by the ima- 
gination in the divinest hues, would, we think, be invested with 
novel charms by the pen of our author. We bespeak for the new 
edition the public favor. We desire to turn towards the works, as 
they now are, the private regards of those who would choose their 
reading as they would choose their fireside friends, for quiet excel- 
lence of character, unstudied attractiveness of manner, and fresh 
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display of wit and feeling. ‘These are rare in an American book— 
we are. sorry to say it—but they are rare. We are a race of imi- 
tators. Originality seldom finds its reward with us. We fall there- 
fore into the copying of models, instead of fashioning new furms 
ourselves, out of the glorious materials which lie about us. When 
we go abroad, we must needs look upon European matters with the 
eye of an Englishman, instead of that of an American. We refer 
things to English standards, instead of to those of our own country. 

There is a correspondent in the New-York American newspaper, 
whose letters are free from this reproach. The charge cannot be 
laid to the door of the author of the admirable letters from Paris, 
which have appeared in this journal ; still less are Mr. Colton’s de- 
lightful reflections, narrations, and descriptions subject to the impu- 
tation of being anti-American. He writes with the love and thought 
of his country filling his heart. He sees the world as a poet no less 
than as a patriot and a man. His ornaments and illustrations are 
new, and in good taste; the verse with which he occasionally re- 
lieves his prose is pleasing, and his style, so far from being in the 
least dull, has been esteemed too sportive for the sober pen of a 
clergyman. We cannot see, however, why the wearing of black 
cloth should veil the eyes from beauty, or shut up the heart from 
the merry influences of life. 


Principles of Political Economy. Part the First: of the 
laws of the Production and Distribution of Wealth. By 
H. ©. Carey, author of an Essay on the Rate of Wages. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Chestnut Street. 
1837. 


Ir is refreshing to find among our own writers occasional in- 
stances of intellectual independence, well sustained by learning and 
ingenuity, at a period when so much deference is paid to opinions 
and doctrines of a foreign growth. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist respecting the topics discussed by Mr. Carey in the pre- 
sent volume, however widely the views and speculations he has ad- 
vanced may depart from many of the received notions of the day, 
especially as set forth by English writers on Political Economy, it 
will be conceded, we think, that he has fairly taken the bull by the 
horns, and if he has not succeeded in mastering so well-trained an 
animal, he bas at least maintained his ground with courage and 
ability. To call in question the theories of Malthus and Ricardo, 
will be, without doubt, regarded by many persons as little better 
than rash presumption, and the result of an overweening confidence 
in his own powers on the part of our author; as if every original 
idea conceived in the brain of an American thinker required to be 
stamped with the impress of foreign authority before it should be 
allowed a current value in the republic of letters. 

VOL. XI. 24 
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Mr. Carey, fully aware of the difficulties he has to encounter in 
entering the lists with such redoubtable antagonists, carrying with 4 
them an influence that leads captive not only the imaginations, but A 
the understandings of large classes of readers, thus endeavors to pro- i 
pitiate their indulgence to his speculations :— | 


“ To all such, he would desire to call to mind the fact, that in almost all depart- 
ments of knowledge the orthodoxy of the presentday is but the heresy of time 
om and that many of those doctrines now held by themselves, and believed to 

undeniably true, were, but a little time since, ridiculed as absurd. The disci- 
ples of Ptolemy had, as they believed, undoubted evidence of the truth of this sys- 
tem. They saw the sun revolve round the earth, and they found in the serip- 
tures confirmation of the correctness of his theory. Copernicus was denounced 
as a heretic, and his system was deemed too absurd for serving confutation ; yet 
that of Ptolemy exists no longer, and it would now be as ridiculous to ca!! in 
qoaties that of Copernicus, as it was in former times to believe in its truth. 
uch having been the case in past times, it is possidle that it may be so again, 
and that doctrines in Political Economy, now so firmly established that to call 
them in question is deemed proof of want of ability for their comprehension, may 
4 away, and be as utterly forgotten as is now the Ptolemaic system.” Pre- 
ace, V—Vi. 


[t is not our intention in the present article to follow Mr. Carey 
throughout the whole extent of his speculations, and _his criti- 
ne cisms upon preceding writers, as we should be led into deeper wa- 

ii) i ter than we care to conduct our readers or to venture ourselves. 


But there are portions of the volume which strike us as well adapted 
to arrest attention at this particular crisis in the practical affairs 
of our community, to which we propose to refer. 
|e Nothing is more common than an over-estimate of the value of 
ae yy landed property ; and this error has heen of such serious import to 
enterprising men at all periods, that it is astonishing so many con- 
tinue to fall into it. When one takes into view the numerous fa- 
vorable circumstances that must conspire to give any value to a 
tract of wild land, however fertile may be its soil, or abundant its 
natural resources, it is a subject of wonder that any man should 
have the courage to undertake its reduction and settlement. But 
the cheapness of the article becomes attractive, and the consequence 
attached to an extensive land-holder, in vulgar minds, often leads 
to investments which the sober exercise of the judgment would not 
fail to condemn. It is clearly shown, we think, by our author, that ; 
the land heretofore appropriated to use, the world over, “is not | 
only not worth as much labor as it has cost to produce it in its pre- 
“ii sent condition, but that it could not be reproduced by the labor that 
its present value would purchase.” Take, for example, the value of 
: real estate in England, and compare it with the annual products of 
ft that country, which are respectively stated as follows :—Real Estate 
$8504,000,000 : Annual Product $1350,000,000. It thus appears, 
i that the value of real property of every description in England, 
/ which is derived from the labor of many centuries bestowed upon it, 
is now worth but little more than the product of six years : so far is 
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its present value from being equal to all the labor that has been 
brought to bear upon it. But to come nearer home. Mr. Carey 
furnishes the following statement in regard to New-York :— 


“ The assessed value of lands, houses, &c., in the State of New-York, in 1834, 
was three hundred and eighty-seven millions; being, as we are informed, about 
two-thirds of the true value. Adding thereto one-half, we should have five hun- 
dred and eizhty millions, or, for round numbers, we will oy J six hundred mil- 
lions, for the real value, being equal to that number of days’ labor ; or of that of 
two millions of men for one year. The State contained, at the last census, above 
half a million of males between the age of sixteen and sixty, and now has proba- 
bly six hundred thousand. The total value of real estate is, therefore, equal to 
between three and four years’ labor of the male population. Let the reader look 
at the vast extent of land in cultivation—at the quantity of labor required to clear 
and enclose it, and to construct the roads, canals, and rail-roads, by which it is 
intersected—at the churches, school-houses, court-houses, and other public build- 
ings—at the cities and towns which it contains—at the wharfs, bridges, and im- 
provements of every description that are so numerous; and he will be satisfied 
that double, or treble, that quantity of labor would not re-produce them.”—p. 106, 


Witu1am Penn furnishes a practical example of this principle :— 


“He imagined, when he obtained a grant of all that land which now consti- 
tutes Pennsylvania, and westward as far as the Pacific Ocean, that he hada 
pee? estate. He invested his capital in the transport of settlers, and devoted 

is time and attention to the new colony; but, after many years of turmoil and 
vexation, found himself so much embarrassed in his affairs, that, inthe year 1708, 
he mortgaged the whole for £6,600 sterling, to pay the debts he had incurred for 
settling the province. We have been favored with an extract from his MS. ac- 
counts, showing the amount of his expenditures and receipts during the first 
twenty years; by which it appears that he received the grant in payment of a 
debt, amounting, with interest, to £29,200 ; that his expenditure, interest included, 
was £52,373, and that the whole amount reeeived, was only £19,460; leaving 
him minus altogether, £62,113. Some years afterwards, the Government made 
an agreement with him to purchase the whole at £12,000, but a fit of apoplexy 
prevented the completion of the agreement. At his death, he left his lrish estates 
to his favorite child as the most valuable portion of his property. His American 
property was not worth the cost of production.” —p. 107. 


According to our author, the value of a thing depends on the 
amount and quality of Jabor bestowed upon it, and cannot exceed 
the labor required to re-produce it. Light and air ordinarily possess 
no value, because they exist in unlimited quantities ; but they ac- 
quire value when labor is applied to give us the use of them, at the 
place and in the manner that is most convenient and agreeable to 
us. For a similar reason, large tracts of land are often valueless. 
‘* Year after year, and perhaps century after century, passes away,” 
says our author, “during which time capital is invested in roads 
through them, yet they yield nothing to the owner in return for the 
taxes paid, or for the means invested for their benefit,” although rich 
in mines of iron or coal. The soil is unfit for cultivation; but as 
soon as a canal is constructed, or a rail-road built, and a further 
application of capital is made in the shape of manufactories, then a 
value is created. 

The owners of unoccupied lands in the United States, says Mr. 
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Carey, have found, to their cost, that the natural agent was of little 
value. Led away in the same manner with William Penn, and 
others, they supposed that land must become very valuable ; and 
many men of great acuteness were led to invest large sums in the 
purchase of it. Robert Morris, the able financier of the revolution, 
was one who pressed this speculation to its greatest extent. He 
took up immense quantities at very low prices, often as low as ten 
cents per acre; but experience has shown his error. His property, 
although much of it was excellent, has never paid cost and charges ; 
and such has been the result of all operations of the same kind. 
Numerous persons, owners of thousands and tens of thousands of 
acres, who have been paying county and road taxes, and have been 
impoverishing themselves thereby, would now gladly receive the 
amount of their expenses and interest thereon, losing altogether the 
original cost. ‘This does not arise from the absence of fertility, but 
from the nature of value in land, which cannot exceed the amount 
of lubor bestowed upon it, and must generally fall short of it, as those 
parties now find. 
This view of the subject may be considered as gloomy and dis- 
couraging, but the truth of the picture cannot well be denied. A 
vast amount of cost and vexation of spirit might be spared by a pro- 
per attention, before one embarks in an enterprise of doubtful issue, 
to all the circumstances essential to success. The possession of 
thousands of acres of the most fertile lands will not suffice to pro- 
vide for the wants of a human being. The spontaneous, or even the 
cultivated productions of the earth, will not supply him with a suf- 
ficiency of food, nor with a comfortable shelter; these are to be 
bought at an expense of labor and time, which gives them a value 
his land does not possess. We thus find that the first emigrants to 
a country suffer many privations, although surrounded by a genial 
climate and a fruitful soil. Indeed, as remarked by our author, 
“the history of all early settlements is one of great wretchedness 
and discomfort.” Abundant evidence of the truth of this position 
may be obtained by adverting to the history of any one of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, or of the more modern colonies planted by Great 
Britain, in the Western Hemisphere, at New South Wales, Swan 
River, or at the Cape of Good Hope. The great inducement for 
voluntary emigration to these places has been the cheapness and 
fertility of the land, which we are so accustomed to regard as the 
great source of wealth. But it is found to require many years of 
practical cultivation and unremitted industry before land acquires 
any value, which ordinarily does not take place until the less fertile 
tracts are brought into subjection. Labor is the price man pays 
for all that is valuable to him; without it, luxuries are insipid, and 
the best advantages of situation unimproved. The planter, whose 
land produces freely, becomes negligent and idle; while the less 
favored cultivator, with a bad soil; learns habits of industry, and 
improves his condition. Compare the condition of the New-England 
farmer with that of the Southern land-helder, and it will be readily 
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admitted that a country which is said to produce spontaneously no- 
thing but “ rocks and ice,” is far preferable, in point of value, to the 
cultivator, than the richest tropical regions, where nature luxuriates 
in the variety and splendor of her productions. ‘To the hardy yeo- 
man, a farm in Maine is more valuable, in this point of view, than 
the choicest plantation in the “ Republic of ‘Texas.” 

In illustration of the effects of extended cultivation upon wages, 
Mr. Carey examines the condition of the laboring classes in Europe, 
at different periods. The following statements are derived frum 
Eden’s “ History of the Poor ;” which means, as language is used 
in the United States, according to our author, a history of “the 


people :”— 


“In the reign of Henry the Second, so many English slaves were exported to 
Ireland that the market was glutted; and from the reign of William the First to 
John, there was scarcely a cottage in Scotland that did not possess one. * * * In 
1233 a slave and his family were sold for 13s.4d. In England, at that time, a 
few fish, principally herrings, a loaf of bread, and some beer, constituted the meal 
of the mower and the reaper. If such were the allowance in harvest-time, what 
must it have been during the rest of the year? Meat and cheese were considered 
more as rarities than the ordinary articles of consumption of the laborers. Ac- 
cording to the valuation of personal property, made at Colchester in 1296, in 
most houses, a brass pot from Is. to 3s. value, is to be met with; it seems to have 
been the only culinary utensil used. Almost every family was provided with a 
small store of barley or oats; rye appears to have been little used, and wheat 
scarcely at all. Some families possessed a cow or two, but more kept hogs; two 
or three were the usual number of the stock. From the small provision of fuel, 
it is inferred that very few houses had chimneys. In 1339 a gift was made of a 
nief, (or female slave,) with all her family, and all that she possessed, or might 
subsequently acquire. In 1351 the wages of haymakers were fixed by s:atute 
at one penny per day, payable in money, or in wheat at ten-pence a bushel, at 
the option of their employers.” —p. 60. 


Such was the poverty of the working classes in England at these 
early periods. An equally wretched picture of the condition of the 
peasantry in France in 1444, from the pen of a contemporary Eng. 
lish writer, (Sir John Fortescue.) cited by Eden, and by our author, 
(p. 61, note) shows that there was not much to choose between the 
two countries. The cause is justly traced to bad husbandry, expend. 
ed on fertile soils, and yielding very small returns. Five or six 
bushels of wheat, and the same quantity of oats to the acre, consti- 
tuted a crop. ‘The people were excessively indolent, the most in. 
dustrious preferring light work and a poor subsistence, and many a 
life of helpless vagabondism, to a proper cultivation of the soil. Ig. 
norance, amounting almost to semi-barbarism, and a low state of 
the arts, were the necessary attendants of such a state of soci- 
ety. ‘The most fertile soils were of small value from the insigni- 
ficant labor bestowed upon it—insignificant both in quantity and 
quality ; and of the people, Fortescue truly says, “they lyvyn the 
most extreme povertie and myserye, and yet they dwellyn in one the 
most fertile realme in the world.” 

A similar state of things is shown to exist at the present day in 
those English colonies to which we have already alluded. It ap. 
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pears from a “Report of the Committee of Correspondence of the 
Colony of Western Australia,” communicated by Lord Glenelg 
to the Statistical Society of London, February 20, 1537, that the 
cost of provisions and other articles of necessity is such, that high 
nominal wages and profits give but a very small measure of the 
comforts of life, notwithstanding the exuberant fertility of the soil. 

The author’s peculiar views as to the cause of value, are well for- 
tified by an imposing array of facts, and the objections which he 
anticipates, are satisfactorily met; but without going into an exa- 
mination of the bearing of his theory upon other commodities than 
landed property, of which we have attempted to convey some idea, 
we shall conclude our notice of this valuable work with one other 
quotation on the subject of emigration :— 


“ In the United States, emigration from the east to the west is very great, but 
it is not forced. High wages give to every man the means of accumulation, and 
he changes his place of residence when his means warrant him in so doing. He 
goes to new lands that have the benefit of roads and canals made through them 
previously settled, enabling him to send his produce cheaply to the cities and 
towns, and receive thence, at small cost, the articles required for his consumption. 
He has the aid of steam-boats and rail-roads; and the capital thus invested, for 
the advantage of the land he purchases, enables him to ae his condition ra- 
pidly. Emigration thus carried on, is a natural and healthfui operation ; but if 
the Government were to undertake to transport thousands, and tens of thousands, 
without capital; and if, instead of taking them to Indiana and iliinois, which 
are sufficiently near to benefit by the roads and canals of New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Ohio, and by the steam-boats of the Mississippi, they were taken to the 
neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains, far from all settlements, what would be 
the consequence ? Could it be other than poverty, distress, wretchedness, waste 
of labor, and capital? We think the reader wili agree with us that it could not. 
* * * * If it be asked, why wages are high in the United States, where, as yet, 
population is limited, the answer is readily given. Security, peace, and light 
taxation, have, at all times, rendered labor productive, and caused a rapid growth 
of capital. While all other nations have expended, in war, a large proportion of 
their production, the United States have preferred to employ their means in add- 
ing to the machinery by which labor is rendered productive ; the result of which 
is, that, at this time, the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and the sailor, are aided 
in their operations by better machinery than exists in any other part of the 
world.”—p. 71, 72. 


American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, 
for 1838: Charles Bowen, Boston. 


WE mentioned, in a notice we wrote of the first number of the 
American Almanac, eight years ago, in another journal, that the 
volume would be counted well worth a five dollar-note, provided 
it could be had for nothing less. Of the correctness of this asser- 
tion we have never doubted ; and, so well are we persuaded of its 
truth, that, on examining the volume for the present year, we affirm 
there is no extravagance in it. For it is a fact, not to be denied, 
that no work of the same compass in American literature has been 
published, containing such a mass of valuable information—a co. 
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pious collection of interesting statistics that will make these volumes 
necessary to every well-selected library, whether private or public. 
Books generally of this class have been so defective in design, as 
well as in execution, that, after an ephemeral use, they have ceased 
to be of value. The American Almanac, on the contrary, to the stu- 
dent and to the politician, and even to the general reader, will in- 
crease in value as long as it shall continue to be preserved. 

Although it might have been apprehended, that with the publica. 
tion of each successive volume there would be a difficulty in ob- 
taining fresh supplies of appropriate materials, yet such are the ta- 
lents, and such has been the industry, of the editors, that the present 
number, for ought we can see, is as interesting as either of its pre. 
decessors. In the miscellaneous department are the following arti- 
cles :—Prognostics of the Weather; Aurora Borealis of January 
25th, 1837; the Meteors of November 13th, 1836; the Law rela- 
ting to Aliens in the United States ; the London Periodical Press ; 
Publication of Books in Europe; International Copyright ; Pro- 
ducts of the Press in Germany, France, and Enyland; Prices of 
Fourteen Articles for Twenty Years ; Prices of Flour; Age and Life 
of Trees ; Disease among Shell-Fish, and Select Scraps. All these 
articles are prepared with care, and they abound with facts inter- 
esting to every class of readers, The ennuyée will be assisted in his 
moments of sadness by studying the Prognostics of the Weather. 
The lover of nature’s wonders and mysteries will find food for his 
favorite passion while examining what is said of the Aurora Bore- 
alis and the Meteors. ‘To the political economist, the Law relating 
to Aliens, and the Prices of Articles, will be particularly acceptable ; 
and the antiquarian and the book-maker will be likely to give pre- 
ference to the articles on the Periodical Press and International 
Copyright. We have remaining space only to recommend to those 
of our readers, who have not yet done so, to procure the American 
Almanac ; and, not only the volume for 1838, but the whole series, 
if they are to be had, consisting of nine volumes. 


The Oriental Key to the Sacred Scriptures; as they are 
illustrated by the existing rites, usages, and domestic 
manners of eastern countries, with a short account of the 
different books and writers of the Sacred Volume. By M. 
Corsettr. The introduction by the author of the “ Oriental 
Annual.” Philadelphia: Joseph Whetham, 1837. pp. 336. 


Miss M. Corsett, the author of this work, is an English lady, 
recently arrived in our country. She has produced a number of 
works in various departments of literature, which are well known 
on both sides‘of the Atlantic ; but this is the first to which she has 
given her name. It is also the first she has attempted in America, 
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and she has every reason to be proud of it ; and we ourselves are bound 
to thank her for having thus commenced her career,—preferring use- 
fulness and information upon subjects of vital import, to efforts 
which might excite greater attention and create more dazzling fame, 
without conferring any benefit either on the head or the heart. She 
observes in her preface :— 


“Since my arrival in the United States, a few months ago, I have had occa- 
sion to remark that in no country, at least that I have visited, is the command to 
‘search the Scriptures,’ more reverenced and obeyed than in this. Such being 
the case, I cheerfully cast my mite into the rich treasury of Biblical knowledge ; 
feeling assured that it will meet with the encouragement it deserves— whatever 
that may be.” 


A graceful introduction by the author of the “Oriental Annual,” 
contains some remarks upon the scope of Miss Corbett’s work ; from 
among which we transcribe the following :-— 


“The Bible, it will be remembered, is essentially an eastern book. It gives the 
history of an eastern people.” —‘ Many parts of the Bible are now unintelligible 
to the general reader, only because they allude to eastern usages, with which the 
large mass of Christians are unacquainted.”—“ Among a people, acknowledged 
upon all hands to be of extreme antiquity, and entertaining much obstinate pre- 
judices in favor of primitive usages, the ancient practices of their race have been 
preserved to thisday almost intact, and thus serve to illustrate, ina very remark- 
able degree, many of the hitherto inscrutable passages of Holy Writ. It is 
surprising to what extent the works of modern travellers in Asia have contributed 
to throw light upon obscurities, considered beyond the reach of modern exposition, 
until penetrated by the information which those writings have conveyed upon 
subjects intimately connected with many embraced by the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
proportion as we become familiarized with the modern histories of eastern nations, 
we shall find numerous Scripture difficulties vanish before the light which those 
histories cast upon them.” ; 


After stating that such is the object of Miss Corbett’s work, the 
editor of the Oriental Annual proceeds thus :— 


a ; “The author of this little work has performed her last task with great perspi- 

a if | cuity, and cannot fail of being intelligible to that class of youthful readers for 

“ whose instruction the volume is especially intended. It is printed in a cheap and 

popular form, in order that it may find its way into schools, where it must prove 

of great service. The author has contrived, besides bringing together a great 

mass of information, to render the work highly interesting ; thus supplying a . 

motive to read it, beyond the mere school duty. The general defect of books of 

this description is, that they consist of mere dry details, repelling rather than in- i 

viting the young mind, which seeks to be amused at the same time that instruc- 

ii tion is imparted ; but in the following pages the matter is so judiciously varied 

with incidents of great and frequently even of stirring interest, that the youthful 

student cannot fail of forgetting his task in the pleasure provided. The whole 

arrangement is extremely lucid and so easily intelligible, that the youngest pupil 

at schools cannot miss the scope of any portion of it. It may be safely and con- 

scientiously recommended as a most useful little manual, and will, no doubt, meet 

with similar encouragement to that given to the works already published by the 
same author.” 


In this recommendation, which is sustained by letters from some 
of our conspicuous clergy, we cordially concur. 
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The Love-Chase, a Comedy, in Five Acts: by James SHer- 
1pDAN Know author of “ Virginius,” “'The Daughter,” 
&c. New-York, Geo. Dearborn & Co., and Adlard & Saun- 


ders. 


Tus Comedy is unlike any one of the author’s former productions, 
if we except the “ Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green,” which, with- 
out being dramatically effective, abounds in beautiful thoughts, and is 
pervaded by a vein of the tenderest and purest feeling. “ ‘The Love- 
Chase” is spirited and effective in representation, and, with some few 
obscurities of expression, delightful closet reading. Mr. Knowles 
seems to have studied the old masters of the drama with close fide- 
lity. His use of words is precisely similar, and to one not acquaint- 
ed with the antique school in this art, his strange quaintness might 
appear in questionable taste. His inversions, also, and neglect of 
the little connecting links of sentences, smack of the Elizabethan 
era. Familiarized as we are with his peculiarities, all these things 
seem to add raciness to his plays. There is a fire and vigor about 
them, a copious expenditure of thoughts, which indicate the richness 
of the mine from which they are taken. It is no extravagance to 
say that Knowles is the only Shakspearean dramatist of the age. 
His knowledge of the human heart constantly shines out through 
his pictures of character, and now and then there are felicitous 
touches of fancy and feeling. 

The conception of the name and plot of the drama, are very hap- 
py- The chase of the innocent deer is neglected for the chase of 
Love. 


They follow here a gentler lure, — 
And seek a nobler prey. 


This drama, more than any other of the author’s productions, ad- 
mits of the quotation of fine, spirited passages as testimonies of his 
genius, but we have space only for two or three. As we read the 
opening of the second scene of the first act, we seem to hear the view- 
halloo, and to be in the midst of all the wild excitement of the chase : 


** Well, Master Wildrake, speak you of the chase! 
To hear you one doth feel the bounding steed ; 
You bring the hounds and game, and all to view— 
All scudding to the jovial huntsman’s cheer! 
And yet I pity the poor crowned deer, 

And always fancy ’tis by Fortune’s spite, 
That lordly head of his, he bears so high— 
Like Virtue, stately in calamity, 

And hunted by the human, worldly hound— 
Is made to fly before the pack, that straight 
Burst into song at prospect of his death. 
You say their cry is harmony ; and yet 
The chorus scarce is music to my ear, 
When I bethink me what it sounds to his; 
Nor deem I sweet the note that rings the knell 
Of the once merry forrester !” 
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The character of Sir William Fondlove is perhaps the best con- 
ceived. His attachment to his daughter, and “ sneaking kindness” 
for the Widow Green, are admirably pourtrayed. We have seen 
the following capital sketch of a nice, buxom, bouncing widow, quot- 
ed repeatedly ; but it will not suffer from repetition :— 


** The pleasant Widow Green ! 
Whose fortieth year, instead of autumn, brings 
A second Summer in. Odds bodikins, 
How young she looks! What life is in her eyes! 
What ease is in her gait! while, as she walks, 
Her waist, still tapering, takes it pliantly ! 
How loilingly she bears her head withal : 
On this side now—now that! When enters she 
A drawing-room, what worlds of gracious things 
Her courtesy says !—she sinks with such a sway, 
Greeting on either hand the company, 
Then slowly rises to her state again ! 
She is the empress of the card-table ! 
Her hand and arm !—Gods, did you see her deal— 
With curved and pliant wrist dispense the pack, 
Which, at the touch of her fair fingers fly ! 
How soft she speaks—how very soft ! Her voice 
Comes melting from her round, and swelling throat, 
Reminding you of sweetest, mellowest things— 
Plums, peaches, apricots, and nectarines— 
Whose bloom is poor to paint her cheeks and lips.” 


Lydia, a soft, quiet, lovely creature, under the guise of a waiting- 
maid to the “ pleasant Widow Green,” is our favorite in the comedy. 
How sensibly she talks of love! There is a lesson which might pro- 
fit both maids and widows in the following :— 


‘**T cannot think love thrives by artifice, 
Or can disguise its mood, and show its face. 
I would not hide one portion of my heart 
Where I did give it and did feel twas right, 
Nor feign a wish, to mask a wish that was, 
Howe’er to keep it. For no cause except 
Myself would I be lov’d. What were’t to me, 
My lover valued me the more, the more 
He saw me comely in another’s eyes, 
When his alone the vision I would show, 
Becoming to? I have sought the reason oft, 
They paint Love as a child, and still have thought 
It was that true love, like infancy, 
Frank, trusting, unobservant of its mood, 
Doth show its wish at once, and means no more!” 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Rieut or Petition.—The 
young men of the city of New-York have of late held a spirited 
meeting on the subject of Mr. Patton’s Resolution, abrogating the 
Right of Petition. On this subject, in connection with the South 
and Abolition, we have a few remarks to offer. 

We were in Washington at the commencement of the late great 
Abolition ‘row, and certain we feel, from all that we have thought, 
seen and heard, in regard to the subject, that the Southern members 
are the principal cause of the continuance and increase of the evil 
which they are so eager to uproot. It is matter of record that as 
long as petitions were silently received and referred to the Commit. 
tee on the District of Columbia—where they went to sleep, and were 
heard of no more—no danger was ever perceived as likely to result 
from them ; it was scarcely known abroad that such petitions were 
ever presented. But the moment that the demon of mischief put it 
into the heads of the Calhouns and the Wises to insist upon the 
rejection of those petitions, there has been a perpetual and ever-aug- 
menting agitation, until the worst peril that can threaten the coun- 
try seems imminent. At first, Abolitionism was an insignificant 
rill, which went.bubbling and murmuring by, unnoticed and innocu- 
ous, and such it continued, until the most absurd alarm began to be 
entertained that it was about to deluge and overwhelm the land— 
when an attempt was made to dam it up. This had the effect to 
swell it immeasurably beyond its original channel. Other streams, 
also, of far greater depth and force of current, have been made to 
mingle with its waters, unti] we now behold a sea, tempest torn and 
fathomless, on which the bark of the Union is tossed about without 
chart or compass. Instead of the mere question of total Abo- 
lition, which never would have rallied beneath its banners a suffi- 
cient portion of the intellect and numbers of the North to produce 
any decided mischief, the inhabitants of that section are now 
obliged to take their stand in the same line with the fanatics whom 
they condemn, for the protection of rights which they regard as sa- 
cred—in battling for which, they believe themselves fighting pro aris 
et focis. The insults, too, which sometimes indiscriminately have 
been heaped upon them, have aroused that spirit of indignation which 
is the most difficult to be quelled. Sectional pride and constitutional 
rights are enlisted to a certain extent, in support of what they would 
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rather have aided to put down, had they not been touched and infring- 
ed. The matter was one indeed which ought to have been left to 
the North to manage ; and the North would have eventually manag- 
ed it in such a way that no serious troubles would have ensued. 
Northern prejudices alone would have presented an almost insupe- 
rable obstacle to the efforts of the fanatics—for we do maintain 
the truth of what De Tocqueville remarks in his most admirable 
book, (a book, by the way, which we are glad to see will soon 
be republished here, and which on this point, contains more 
justness, philosophy, and pith, than can be found anywhere else 
in print,) that there is a far greater antipathy to the negro in the 
North than in the South, and that the great mass of the former 
could never be aroused to sympathize sufficiently with the slaves 
to make any very strenuous efforts to break their chains, even if 
none of the other impediments we have alluded to were in the 
way. 

It will not be long before the pernicious effects of this “ infa- 
mous resolution” will be felt. Should there be acalm for a while, 
it will be a treacherous one—let no mun trust himself upon the wa- 
ters in faith ofits continuance. There is a cloud, anda dark cloud, 
lowering heavily on the horizon, big with storms. It will soon pall 
the entire heavens, and when it bursts, may the ship which is ex- 
posed to its fury be well prepared to meet it—for no ordinary 
struggle will she have to undergo with the billows she has so often 
and so nobly mastered. This cloud is the Texas question—a ques- 
tion introduced by the South, on which the South challenges de- 
bate. Will not the whole subject of slavery be then necessarily 
thrown open, and a dangerous state of excited feeling be brought to 
bear upon it? Will not the South then be obliged to — the de. 
bate? Does she not herself invite it, for does not the whole ques- 
tion hinge upon that point? Or if she endeavors still to stifle its 
discussion, will not the same headlong passion, the same exasperat- 
ed sense of wrong which impels her course, be infused into the breast 
of the North? And what must be the result of such a battle as will 
then be fought? “ Qué, quo, scelesti, ruitis?” 

Deeply, then, is it to be deplored that the Southern members deem 
themselves forced to act as they do—for the question of slavery 
might be discussed ad infinitum in the House, without causing the 
slightest alarm, if they would only keep cool. Was it not far more 
thoroughly examined and dissected in the Virginia Legislature 
than it ever has been in Congress, and what mischief was appre- 
hended from that debate, in the very midst of the slave population ? 
Again, we say, and the whole North says it, Abolitionism never will 
be put down by the violent measures that are pursued. While the 
South thinks she is pouring a Niagara upon the volcano which is 
infallibly to extinguish its fires, she is only adding strength and fury 
to its eruptions. She can never frighten the North into an aban- 
donment of the right to petition ; in trying to accomplish that object, 
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she is only endeavoring “up a high hill to heave a hugh round 
stone,” and she may be sure of seeing 


The hugh round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Come thundering down, and smoke along the ground, 


onward upon those who “ meet it on its smoking way.” The course 
for her safety, her tranquillity, is courtesy and mildness. 


Tue New-York Historicat Socrery.—This institution, after a 
long sleep like Rip Van Winkle’s, of twenty years, has of late been 
raised by the exertions of a few individuals to a palmier state than 
ever. Its present rooms in the Stuyvesant Institute are princely 
after its late neglected out-of-the-way condition in a fourth loft in 
Chamber street. The old pictures of the Dutch Governor and the 
family worthies seem dazzled by the bright glare of the new gas. 
lights, and have hardly become accustomed to the numbers who 
throng the rooms at the regular meetings. The books, old folios, 
and dog-eared quartos have lain quiet so long in a dignified repose, 
that under the touch of the librarian a few old tetchy writers on 
controversial divinity have been seen to curl up their leaves and 
warp up their backs in a manner not a little contemptuous. ‘These 
old fellows in their alcoves are not to arrest the march of improve- 
ment. The society now promises to do much for American Histo- 
ry- It has undertaken the publication of a new series of his- 
torical collections (the plan of Dr. Hawks) on an enlarged and li- 
beral scale. These will consist of an entire collection of early ori- 
ginal manuscripts, and scarce, printed tracts, connected with the 
history of this country. ‘Fhey will be chronologically arranged, 
and the name of the originator of the scheme is sufficient guarantee 
that they will be admirably edited. To relieve the society from 
debt, a course of public lectures has been undertaken by the mem- 
bers—the first of which was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Hawks. 
Much anxiety was felt to see how the Orator and Historian of the 
Church would acquit himself in the new position of a public lec- 
turer. His success was complete. We have rarely witnessed more 
general enthusiasm than this address drew forth from those who 
heard it. As a literary composition, it was ardent, yet chaste and 
polished. A sketch of the contrast between the different nations of 
Europe, who sent their representatives to people the new world, 
was pointed and very happy. ‘The vindication of the Antiquary 
was too warm not to be sincere, and was felt to come from one 
who could muse and reflect over an old ruin himself. The sketch 
of the life and maidenly character of Pocahontas was marked by a 
power of striking and picturesque description that brought the 
living scene and the actors thick and thronging before the hearer. 
There were many ladies in the audience, and the virgin graces of 
Pocahontas were skilfully reflected on the sex. ‘These were deli- 
cately insinuated into the neutral ground between compliment and 
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flattery. Never was a speaker listened to with more pleasure than 
the felicitous Orator of the evening. 


Ex.ectro-Macnetism.—As it appears to us that the publici n- 
terest and curiosity on this subject have been wantonly trifled with, 
we shall set forth a few facts we know, by way of giving an idea of 
the present prospect of obtaining an useful force for mechanical pur- 
poses from Galvanism. We have seen Mr. Davenport’s machine, 
and it appeared to us, as a model, perfect. We could see no reason, 
and could imagine none, why boats and vehicles might not be ex- 
pected to be propelled by this machine, made of sufficient size ; and 
we were even convinced that large machines would be more pow- 
erful in proportion than small ones. If we have doubts now, they 
arise from the conduct of the inventors, and not from any new views 
we have been able to take of their invention. But it appears to us 
they must have doubts or difficulties of which we know nothing. 

A machine of six magnets, on three bars, (each bar having a 
magnet at each end, and the three crossing each other at a com- 
mon centre, so as to make a wheel turning horizontally on its cen- 
tre,) the bars being seven inches long, raised a weight with a steady, 
equal, and continuous pull, equal to 90 lbs., 1 foot in a minute, and 
would evidently have gone on any required time at that rate. Mo- 
mentum has nothing to do with it; as the pull began, so it con- 
tinued. A less machine did less in propertion ; but this less one 
was made before the larger, and perhaps the latter was better made. 
Now 90 lbs. 1 foot in a minute, is equal te only 53, of a horse-pow- 
er; but 366 of these machines would hardly weigh more than one 
horse. 

The invention, we are told, had been put into stock—3,000 shares ; 
of which for the present 300 only were offered for sale at $100 
each. ‘The value of the invention, then, is taken to be $300,000 
for the present ; but the inventors profess to expect that the shares 
will rise enormously as soon as it is demonstrated that the power 
is applicable on a large scale. So they no doubt would; yet it is 
only a few weeks since an advertisement appeared, stating that a 
few more might still be had at $100; but not stating when this 
demonstration was to be made. An attack on the thing appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce, written by a man who did not profess 
to have seen the model, but who said one thing to the point, viz :-— 
that if a machine of only one horse-power could be exhibited, all 
doubts would vanish. ‘Two or three lame and unskilful answers 
appeared in different papers, arguing the matter, but avoiding this 
point, the only one worth touching. ‘hese answers say that Profes- 
sor Silliman and others have been convinced this power may be in- 
creased “ beyond any limits that can with certainty be assigned,”—— 
a beautiful phrase, which means, we fear, and we say it sorrowingly, 
that no amount of power the parties concerned are willing to name, 
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HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 199 
can be obtained. They have arrived at 51, of one horse-power, but 
they cannot say “ with certainty” how much farther they can go. 

But we are happy to assure our readers that this idea will be fol- 
lowed up by good heads elsewhere, if it fail here ; as we have evidence 
that machines have been constructed both on the European continent 
and in England, to act by galvanic power, and the matter will be fully 
investigated. Mr. Delarive, of Geneva, who is well known in the 
scientific world, assured an American gentleman, who met him lately 
in England, that the principle had been discovered and experimented 
on there, and that a boat had been constructed as an experiment, 
which seemed to answer very well. He said it would be an expen- 
sive power, but he hoped we should be able to make it useful. 

We hope something great will yet grow out of this discovery. It 
seems as if man had laid his hand on the invisible principle of pow- 
er; as if the galvanic battery were a talisman, and electricity a 
genius, wherewith he might compel the material world hereafter to 
his will, dispensing with the cumbrousness of smoky machinery, and 
escaping, in a great measure, from the ancestral curse of labor. 

P. S. We have seen a machine since the above was written, 
which Messrs. Cook and Davenport have completed and have not 
yet had time to test. ‘They estimate it at a half horse-power, and 
we think the estimate is not too high. We are told, too, and we 
believe it is true, that the bulk and weight are much less than those 
of a steam-engine of similar power. 

Messrs. Cook and Davenport do not at all abate their pretensions 
as to the power of this principle. They think it must be the greatest 
motion-power of the world ; and they add, what seems to us unde- 
niable, that they must either succeed in applying it to all sorts of 
mechanical purposes, or arrive at some new principle in magnetic 
science which will prevent them. Nothing is now known, or has 
hitherto been ever suggested, as possible, that can interpose any 
obstacle to their fullest success. 


Prescott’s Hisrory or Ferpinanp IsaBetta.—We 
acknowledge with pleasure our receipt of this magnificent work. It 
is comprised in three octavo volumes, which are by far the most 
beautiful ever issued from the American Press ; and we know of few 
English books superior in external elegance. Each volume is em- 
bellished by a finely engrayed portrait—the first by one of Isabella, 
the second by one of Ferdinand, and the third by one of Cardinal 
Ximenes ; of which the latter appears to us the best executed. The 
most perfect taste seems to have presided over the whole preparation 
of the volumes. They will be considered as indispensable to every 
American library as Mr. Irving’s Life of Columbus. We received 
them too late in the month for any review, or even a quiet perusal ; 
but we have every confidence that their matter richly merits the ele- 
gant form in which it appears. The work is published by the 
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American Stationers’ Company, Boston, and entitled, “ Htsrory 
or THE Reicn oF FERDINAND AND IsaBELLA, THE CATHOLIC, BY 
H. Prescorr.” 


Tue Mottey Boox.—The American publisher,—James Turney, 
55 Gold street,—of the Pickwick Papers, announces for the third 
of February the publication of a new humorous work, to be entitled 
“Tue Mortey Book ; a series of Tales and Sketches by the Late 
Ben Smita ; with illustrations from designs left by him with his 
literary Executor.” It will appear in a similar form with the 
Pickwick Papers, on the Ist and 15th of each month till com- 
pleted. We hail this work more particularly as the production of 
an American author; the field in this country for humor and de- 
scription is wide and almost untouched, and from the publisher’s 
fly-leaf we look for many good pictures of native life. The follow- 
ing passage from the prospectus unfolds a pleasant design; the ex- 
ecution of which we shall watch with much anxiety. “Life and 
character, and what is touching and humorous in life and character, 
constitute the staple of its pages. ‘To while away a dull hour, cheer 
a doubting or desponding head, and to prove that the world is not 
yet turned into a moping show or melancholy pageant, has been 
the author’s object.” 


Horeate’s Cuart.—This chart is Historical, Biographical, 
Genealogical, Geographical, and Chronological. It gives the origin 
of nations and scripture tribes ; it unfolds the most important revo- 
lutions and minor changes, which they have exhibited ; it gives the 
number of inhabitants at different periods ; it gives their character, 
as well as the character of the country which they inhabit; the 
most important antiquities and other artificial and natural curiosi- 
ties; battles fought, number of men engaged, place where fought, 
numbers slain, and ravages committed. In Biography it tells of the 
most eminent individuals of each nation; kings, generals, gover- 
nors, and judges, priests, prophets, philosophers, orators, poets, and 
other celebrated personages. It gives also the genealogy of these in- 
dividuals ; their birth and age, when any important enterprise is ac- 
complished. The year of their death is also given with their family 
connexions ; wives, sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, &c. uncles, 
cousins, brothers, and the genealogy of ‘these individuals is also not 
unfrequently presented with their family relations and national ex- 
traction. 

In Geography, nations are arranged with reference to geographi- 
cal position; cities are placed in their appropriate countries. It is 
contemporary also ; a single glance affords what is transpiring in 
all parts of the world at the same period of times. ll this is done 
by lines and symbols. The plan is perfectly simple, combining 
amusement with instruction—while the memory is invigorated and 
enlivened by the exercise. 
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FEBRUARY, 1838. 


MR. BUCKINGHAM’S ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


New-York, Oct. 25, 1837. 


Men, Bretruren, aNp 


The numbers of human beings that every day approach your shores 
from all parts of the old World, must so familiarize you with the arri- 
val of strangers from every quarter of the globe, as to justify your in- 
difference towards all who do not ask your attention on some special 
account, since it would be impossible for you to show it to every in- 
dividual of so countless a multitude ; and without some grounds on 
which to establish exceptions, none could be fairly expected to be 
made. ‘This consideration, while it will fortify me in the propriety 
of the step I am taking, will also, I trust, dispose you to lend a fa- 
vorable attention to the short statement of the circumstances which 
have driven me to your shores, of the motives which impel me to the 
course I am pursuing, and of the objects, which I hope, under the 
blessing of Providence, and with your aid and protection, to accom- 

lish. 

4 A train of events, much too numerous to be narrated in detail, oc- 
casioned me very early in life to leave my native country, England, 
and to visit most of the nations of Europe—still more of the interior 
of Asia—many parts of the continent of Africa—and some parts 
also of the two Americas. It was after an active life of some twen- 
ty years thus devoted, and in which it fell to my lot to traverse, I 
believe, a larger portion of the earth’s surface, and to visit a great- 
er number and variety of countries than almost any man living of 
my age, that I settled as a resident in the capital of the British pos. 
sessions in India, where J remained for several years. 

During the voyages and travels that I was permitted to make 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, amidst the Isles of Greece, in 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Nubia, Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, and India, I had an op. 
portunity of personally inspecting almost all the remarkable cities 
and monuments of ancient greatness in the several countries named ; 
including the gigantic pyramids, colossal temples, stately obelisks, 
majestic statues, and gloomy catacombs and sepulchres, which stud 
the classic banks of the Nile, from Alexandria and Grand Cairo to 
the cataracts of Syene ;—the hoary mountains of Horeb and Sinai, 
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and the Desert of Wandering, across which the children of Israel 
were led from out of the land of Egypt, to the promised Canaan ; the 
plains of Moab and Ammon, with Mount Pisgah, the valley of Jor- 
dan, and the Dead Sea; the ruined cities of Tyre and Sidon; the 
ports of Joppa, Acre, and Cesarea ; the villages of Nazareth and Ca- 
na of Galilee; the cities of Sechem, Samaria, and Bethlehem ; the 
mountains of Lebanon, Hermon, Tabor, and Carmel ; the Mount of 
Olives and Mount Zion; the holy city of Jerusalem, with all its sa- 
cred localities, from the pools of Siloam and Bethesda, near the 
brook Kedron, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, to the more touching 
and endearing spots of the Garden of Gethsemane, the Rock of Cal- 
vary, and the Sepulchre in which the body of our Lord was laid. 

While these were the objects of my inspection in Egypt, Arabia, 
and Palestine, the Scriptural countries of Syria and Mesopotamia 
were scarcely less prolific in the abundance of the materials which 
they presented to my view. In the former were the sea-ports of Be- 
rytus, Byblus, Tripolis, and Laodicea, with the great interior cities 
of Antioch on the verdant banks of the Orontes, Aleppo on the 
plains, and the enchanting city of Damascus, whose loveliness has 
been the theme of universal admiration, from the days of Abraham 
and Eliezer to those of Naaman the Syrian, and the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and from thence to the present hour : while the great 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbeck, the splendid ruins of Palmyra, the 
gorgeous monuments of ancient splendor in the Roman settlements 
of Decapolis, and the still earlier dominions of those who. reigned 
before either Greek or Roman in Bashan and Gilead, and the regions 
beyond Jordan, added splendor to beauty, and combined all that the 
traveller or antiquary could desire. 

Mesopotamia, including the ancient empires of Chaldea, Assyria, 
and Babylonia, into which I passed from Palestine, largely rewarded 
my researches. In the furmer, the celebrated city of Ur of the Chal- 
dees received me within its gates, and I passed many days in this 
ancient birth-place and abode of the patriarch Abraham. ‘The ex- 
tensive ruins of Nineveh, spread in silent desolation along the banks 
of the Tigris, and the fallen Babylon, stretching its solitary heaps 
on either side of the great river Euphrates, were also objects of patient 
and careful examination ; as well as the Oriental capital of the Ca- 
liphs, Bagdad the renowned ; and the remains of the great Tower of 
Babel, on the plain of Shinar, of which a considerable portion still 
exists to attest the arrogance and folly of its builders. 

Media and Persia came next in the order of my wanderings ; and 
there, also, the ruins of the ancient Ecbatana, the tomb of Cyrus at 
Pasagarda, and the splendid remains of the great Temple at Perse- 
polis, gratified in a high degree the monumental and antiquarian 
taste ; while the populous cities of Kermanshah, Ispahan, and Shi- 
raz, with the lovely valleys of Persian landscape, amply fed my love 
of the beautiful and the picturesque. 

In India, as the field was more extended, and the time devoted 
longer by several years, far more was seen, experienced, and felt. It 
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may suffice, however, to say, that all the outlines of that magni- 
ficent “‘ Empire of the Sun,” from the Red Sea and the Persian. Gulf 
on the west, to the Bay of Bengal on the east, were traced by my 
voyages along its shores; for after navigating and accurately sur- 
veying both the seas named, from Suez to Bab-el-mendel in the one, 
and from the mouths of the Euphrates to the port of Muscat in the 
other, I visited Bombay, and all the ports upon the coast of Mala- 
bar; from thence to Colombo and Point de Galle in the Island of 
Ceylon ; afterwards anchored at Madras, and entered the ports of 
Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam, on the coast of Coromandel and 
Orissa, in the region of the Idol temple of Juggernaut; and ulti- 
mately reached the British capital of India, Calcutta, on the banks 
of the Genges. 

It may readily be conceived that in so extensive and varied a 
track as this, the personal adventures I experienced were as varied 
as they were numerous; and I may assert, with confidence, that 
while privation and suffering had been endured by me in almost 
every form—in hunger, thirst, nakedness, imprisonment, shipwreck, 
battle, and disease—so also, every pomp and pleasure that man could 
enjoy, from honors bestowed, and hospitalities received, agreeably 
relieved the tedium of my way ; so that although my course was not 
invariably on a bed of roses, neither was it always across a path of 
thorns. 

Amid all these changes, however, there was one thing which, in 
me at least, remained happily the same. No length of travel, no 
amount of suffering, no blandishments of pleasure, no intimidations 
of tyranny, no debilitation of climate, no variety of institutions, had 
been sufficient to abate in me, in the slightest degree, that ardor of 
attachment to Liberty, civil, political, and religious, which God and 
Nature implanted in my breast from the cradle,—which experience 
fanned into maturity with manhood,—and which Providence, I trust, 
will keep alive in my heart to the latest period of my advancing age. 
Animated by this love of Liberty, which you, the people of Ameri- 
ca, as you know how to cherish among yourselves, will not be dis. 
posed to condemn in others, I continued, even under the burning 
clime and despotic rule of an Eastern tyranny, to think, to feel, and 
to speak, as every Englishman, proud of his country, his ancestors, 
and his laws, ought to do, so long as he bears that honored name. 
For thus presuming to carry with me from the land of my fathers 
that spirit, which made England for so many years the Hope of the 
world, and which, infused into the early settlers of your own still 
freer country, and continued in their proud posterity, makes it now 
the Asylum and the Home of the Oppressed ; for this, and for this 
alone, I was banished by a summary and arbitrary decree, without 
trial, hearing, or defence ; my property destroyed, to the extent of 
not less than 200,000 dollars, and the prospective certainty of ano. 
ther 200,000 dollars at least, cut off, and annihilated at a single blow, 

With the details of this atrocity it is not my purpose or intention 


-to trouble you ; but while I record the fact, as one which forms an 
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important link in the chain of circumstances that impel me hither, 
I may add, that the almost universal indignation of the people of 
England has been expressed against this gross injustice—that a 
Parliamentary Committee, composed of men of all parties in poli- 
tics, unanimously pronounced its condemnation—and that the high- 
est authorities among our public men have expressed their abhor- 
rence of the deed; but from the impunity enjoyed by the Kast India 
Company in their oppressions abroad, and the impossibility of 
making them subject to our legal jurisdiction at home, no redress 
has, to this hour, been obtained, nor, according to all human proba: 
bility, is any ever likely to be procured. 

From the period of my arbitrary and unjust banishment from In- 
dia, up to the reform of our Parliament in England, I was incessant- 
ly and successfully engaged in directing the attention of my country- 
men to the evils of the East India Monopoly, and enlisting their 
interests and their sympathies in demanding its extinction. With 
this view I was occupied about six years in addressing the British 

ublic through the pages of the “Oriental Herald,” and four years 
in a patriotic pilgrimage through England, Scotland, and [reland, 
on a crusade against the abominations of the Eust; in the course of 
which I traversed all parts of the three divisions of our kingdom, 
visited almost every town of the least importance in each, and ad- 
dressed, in public speeches, lectures, and discourses, on this impor- 
tant subject, not less than a million of my assembled countrymen, 
in audiences varying from 500 to 2,000 each, including persons of 
all ranks, from the peasant to the peer, of both sexes, of every age, 
and of every political and religious persuasion. 

The result of all this was the kindling a flame throughout the en- 
tire nation, which burnt brighter and brighter as the hour of consum- 
mation approached, and at length became perfectly irresistible. 
More than an hundred provincial associations were furmed, among 
which Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and Birmingham took 
the lead, to demand the abolition of the East India Company’s com- 
mercial monopoly, and the amelioration of its civil government ; and 
not less than £100,000 was raised and expended in the legitimate 
promotion of this object, through public meetings, deputations, and 
the powerful agency of the press. 

‘The reform of Parliament being accomplished, I was invited, un- 
der circumstances of the most flattering nature to myself, but on 
which I will not dwell, to become the representative of the town of 
Sheffield, in which, and to which, I was then personally an entire 
stranger, but its invitation was founded on a knowledge of my pub- 
lic life and labors alone. -I was successfully returned to the first 
reformed Parliament as its member, and had the happiness to advo- 
cate, in my place, in the British House of Commons, the views [ had 
maintained in India—for maintaining which, indeed, I was banished 
from that country—and which I had since, by the exercise of my 
pen and tungue, for ten years, spread so extensively in England. 
‘The triumph of these principles was at length completed by the ac- 
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complishment of all my views. The India monopoly was abolish- 
ed, and free trade to India and China secured. The liberty of the 
press in India was established, and trial by jury guaranteed. The 
politieal as well as the commercial powers of the East India Com. 
pany were curtailed. The horrid and murderous practice of burn. 
ing the widows of India alive on the funeral piles of their husbands 
was put down by law. The blood-stained revenue derived from the 
idolatrous worship of Juggernaut was suppressed. The foundation 
of schools—the promotion of missions—the administration of justice 
—were all more amply provided for than before—and to me, the 
sufferings and anxieties of many years of peril and labor combined, 
were amply rewared by the legal and constitutional accomplishment 
of almost every object for which [ had contended, and the gratifica- 
tion of almost every wish that I had so long indulged. e 

In addition to my ordinary share in the duties of the Senate, [ 
had the happiness to be the favored instrument of first bringing be- 
fore it the great question of Temperance; and through the investi- 
gations of a Committee, I had the satisfaction of presenting to the 
world such a body of evidence and so, demonstrative a Report, as to 
coavince a large portion of the British Nation, that it was their 
solemn duty to God and man, to follow their American brethren in 
the noble example which they were the first to set in this most im- 
portant branch of Moral and Social Reform. 

Of the remainder of my labors as a member of the British Legis- 
lature, it is not necessary that I should speak: but I may perhaps, 
without presumption, be permitted to add—and there are happily now 
in the city of New-York some of the most intimate and influential 
of my constituents among the merchants and manufacturers of 
Sheffield, who can confirm the statement—that I had the happiness 
to sit as the representative of that large and opulent town for a period 
of six years, in the enjoyment of as much of the confidence and ap. 
probation of its inhabitants as it was possible for any representative 
to be honored with; and that inevery annual visit made to my con. 
stituents, for the purpose of giving them an account of my steward. 
ship i» Parliament, and surrendering up my trust to the hands of those 
who first bestowed it on me, I was uniformly crowned with the tes- 
timony of their unanimous approbation, and sent back to the House 
of Commons as their Representative, with, if possible, still more 
unlimited confidence than before. 

The period came, however, in which it was necessary, for the in- 
terests of those who are dear to me by blood and family ties, and 
or whom it is my duty as it is my happiness to provide,.that I 
should quit my senatorial duties, and after nearly thirty years devot. 
ed to the service of the public, at a sacrifice of ease, fortune, lei- 
sure, domestic enjoyment, and indeed every thing but honor and 
character, that I should resign my trust to some more fortunate suc. 
cessor, and devote the few remaining years of health and activity, 
that might be spared me, before old age should render exertion im- 

racticable, to providing a retreat for the winter of life, and acquir. 
ing the means of making that retreat independent as well as honor. 
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able. I accordingly announced this intention, and the reasons on 
which it was grounded, and at the close of the last session of Par- 
liament, in July, 1837, I paid a farewell visit to my constituents at 
Sheffield, where, though all our previous meetings had been cordial, 
hearty, and affectionate in the extreme, this was more cordial, more 
affectionate—though tinged with a new element of sorrow and re- 
gret—than any that had gone before. 

These, then, are the circumstances, and I have narrated them 
with as much brevity as possible, which have led me to quit the 
land of my nativity, and go, with my family, to other shores. ‘The 
motives which have induced me to prefer those of the United States, 
as the first, at least, to be visited in my course, and the objects 
which I hope to accomplish among you, still require to be explained. 
¢ It is an opinion, not now professed by me for the first time, but 
long entertained, and frequently avowed, that America is destined, 
in the course of time, to be the great centre of Freedom, Civiliza- 
tion, and Religion, and thus to be the Regenerator of the World. 
In the ages that are passed, we have seen the rays of science and 
the beams of truth first illumining the countries of the East, and 
then passing onward, like the light of Heaven itself, progressively 
towards the West :—Chaldea giving knowledge to Egypt,—Egypt 
to Greece.—Greece to Rome,—Rome to Iberia, Gaul, and Britain,— 
and these three in succession to their respective settlements in Ame- 
rica ;—till these last, shakiug off their dependance, and rising in 
the full dignity of their united strength, asserted and secured their 
freedom, and took their place among the most enlightened and most 
honored nations of the earth. 

From that moment you have gone on, rejoicing like the sun in 
his course, increasing in population, in commerce, in liberty, in 
wealth, in intelligence, in happiness, till your people have penetrat- 
ed the primeval forests, and spread themselves as cultivators of the 
soil from the Atlantic almost to the Pacific, till your ships cover 
every sea, and till the Message of your President, unfolding the 
measures of the past, and developing the prospects of the future, 
is looked for with interest at every court in Europe, and read with 
eager and intense attention by the humblest lover of freedom in 
every country in which it is made public. 

Commanding, therefore, as you now do, a position the most fa- 
vorable to national greatness, to useful influence, and to honorable 
renown ; the vast interior of your extensive surface embracing 
every variety of climate, soil, and production ; and your extended 
sea-coasts furnishing ports of attraction to all the world; with the 
Atlantic Ocean for your highway to Europe, and the Pacific for 
your approach to Asia; your mighty rivers, rising cities, populous 
villages, increasing colleges, temples of public worship, and adult 
and infant schools; what is wanting, but time; to place you at the 
-head of those nations of the old world, who, less than a century ago, 
derided your intelligence and your strength, to both of which you 
have long since compelled them to pay the homage that was justly 


~due. 
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While others, therefore, visit your shores, charged either with 
merchandise to sell, or gold and silver to buy, I venture to come 
among you, freighted with no cargo of goods for your consumption, 
or with the precious metals for purchase or exchange. In the 
midst, however, of all the bustle and animation that fills your crowd. 
ed marts, there will be room, I hope, for one who brings only the 
knowledge and experience acquired by years of travel in the Scrip. 
tural and Classical countries of the East, to communicate to those 
who may have leisure and disposition to hear, and taste and educa- 
tion to enjoy, whatever can illustrate the history and poetry of 
early days ; and above all, whatever can tend to unfold the beauties, 
confirm the prophecies, and give strength and force to the sublime 
and important truths contained in the Sacred Volume of our com- 
mon faith. 

This is the first object which I hope to accomplish by my sojourn 
among you, and this alone would well justify my visit to your 
shores. If, at the same time, there be others not incompatible with 
this prominent one, but auxiliary and subordinate to it, that I may 
be permitted to pursue—such as a careful and impartial examina. 
tion of your own resources, institutions, literature, and manners— 
so that while diffusing information for the gratification of others, I 
may be adding to my stores of knowledge for my own delight, I 
doubt not that I shall find among you all the kindness of aid for 
which you have so long been renowned. 

The mode that I have chosen for the communication of the in. 
teresting details with which the past history and actual condition of 
the Scriptural and Classical countries of the East abound, namely, 
that of oral discourses, or extemporaneous lectures, may appear to 
some to be less dignified, as it is undoubtedly less usual, than the diffu. . 
sion of this class of information through printed books. But it may 
be defended, first, on the ground of its greater practical utility, be- 
ing at once more attractive and more efficient ; and secondly, on 
the ground of its high antiquity, and of the sacred and classical, as 
well as noble and historical precedents in its favor. 

As to the ground of its attractiveness, it has been found, in Bri- 
tain at least, that thousands would be induced to assemble to hear 
a traveller personally narrate his adventures, and describe the objects 
he has seen, where it would have been difficult to get even hundreds 
to bestow the time and labor of reading the same things in printed 
books ; and when I add that in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Glas. 

w, Belfast, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, 

ull, Bristol, Bath, and others of our largest and most intellectual 
cities, audiences increasing from 500 to 2,000 persons have been 
attracted for six successive nights, without apparent inconvenience 
of fatigue—the proof of the superior attractiveness of spoken dis. 
courses, over printed books, may be considered as complete. Of 
their superior efficiency there is even still less doubt; for the very 
fact of so many being assembled together at the same time, and hear. 
ing the same observations at the same moment, excites an anima. 
tion, a sympathy, and enthusiasm, which is contagious in its effects 
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on both speaker and hearers, till their feelings flow in one common 
current; the facts sink déeper into the memory at the time, and 
the subsequent conversation, criticism, comparison, and_ reflection, 
to which this gives rise among those who attend, implant them with 
a firmness that no amount of mere reading could accomplish. 

For precedents or authorities, it is not necessary to go far in 
search, so profusely do they abound in ancient and in modern an- 
nals. In Scriptural ages, the oral mode of communication was al. 
most the only one in use, from the days of Abraham, who, accord. 
to the testimony of Josephus, thus taught the Chaldean science of 
Astronomy to the Egyptians—down to the time of Solomon—who 
discoursed so eloquently of the productions of Nature in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and from whose lips the profoundest max- 
ims of wisdom were poured into charmed ears,—and from thence 
again to the days of Paul, who stood before Festus, Felix, and Agrip- 

a, at Cesarea ; and who, clothed in all the majesty of Truth, address. 
ed assembled thousands at Antioch, at Ephesus, at Athens, at Corinth, 
and in Rome. 

In classical countries the custom was universal, and there are 
many who conceive, with the great Lord Bacon, that one of the 
causes of the superior intellect of the Greeks, was the method in use 
among them of communicating knowledge by oral discourses, rather 
than by written books, when the pupils or disciples of Socrates, of 
Plato, and of Epicurus, received their information from these great 
masters, in the gardens and the porticos of Athens, or when the 
hearers of Demosthenes, of Eschylus, of Sophocles, or Euripides, 
hung with rapture on their glowing sentences, as pronounced in the 
Areopagus—the theatre—the gymnasium—or the grove. 

Of classical authorities, the memorable instance of Herodotus will 
occur to every mind. ‘This venerable Father of History, as he is 
often called, having been first banished from his native country Hali- 
carnassus, under the tyranny of Lygdamis, travelled, during his ex- 
ile, through Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and to the bor- 
ders of Media and Persia, in which he was engaged for several 
years. On his return from his travels, he was instrumental in up- 
rooting and destroying the very tyranny under which his banish- 
ment took place ; but this patriotic deed, instead of gaining for him 
the esteem and admiration of the populace, who had so largely be- 
nefitted by his labors, excited their envy and ill-will ; so that he a 
second time left his native land, and then visited Greece. It was 
there, at the great festival of the Olympic Games, about five hundred 

ears before the Christian era, being then in the fortieth year of his 
age, that he stood up among assembled myriads of the most intel- 
lectual auditors of the ancient world, to narrate, in oral discourses, 
drawn from the recollection of his personal travels, the subject mat- 
ter of his interesting history and description of the Countries of 
the East ; and such was its effect upon the generous hearts and bril- 
liant intellects of his accomplished hearers, that while the celebrated 
Thucydides, then among them as a boy, shed tears at the recital of 
the events of the Persian war, and his young bosom was perhaps 
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then first fired with the ambition which. made him afterwards one of 
the most accomplished historians of Greece, the people received 
Herodotus with such universal applause, that as an honor of the 
highest kind, the names of the nine Muses were bestowed upon the 
nine Books or subdivisions of his interesting narrative, which they 
continue to bear to the present hour, in every language into which 
they have been translated. 

Pythagoras, of Samos, is another striking instance of a similar 
career. Disgusted with the tyranny of Polycrates, he retired from 
his native island; and having previously travelled extensively in 
Chaldea and Egypt, and probably India, he also appeared at the 
Olympic games of Greece, and travelled through Italy and Magna. 
Grecia, delivering, in the several towns that he visited, oral dis» 
courses on the history, religion, manners, and philosophy of the 
Countries of the East ; and their general effect was not less happy 
than that produced by the narrations of Herodotus ; for it is said 
that “these animated harangues were attended with rapid success, 
and a reformation soon took place in the life and morals of the 
people.” 

I might go on to enlarge the catalogue of precedents, for both 
ancient and modern history is full of them—Marco Polo, Columbus, 
Camoens, Raleigh, and Bruce, (all, too, treated with the deepest in- 
justice by their countrymen,) wili occur to every one—but it is un. 
necessary. May I only venture to hope, that as some similarity 
exists between my own history and sufferings from tyranny and 
the ingratitude of contemporaries which marked the career of those 
great men whose names [ have cited—Herodotus and Pythagoras— 
as well as in the countries we each traversed, and the mode of dif- 
fusing the information thus acquired, by oral discourse among the 
people of other lands—the similarity may be happily continued, if 
not in the honors to be acquired, at least in the amount of the good 
to be done ; and that in this last respect, the Olympia and Magna. 
Grecia of the East may fairly yield the palm to the more free and 
more generally intelligent Columbia of the West, is my most earnest 
hope and desire, my most sincere and fervent prayer. 

I will say no more, except to add, that should my humble labors 
among you be crowned with the success which I venture to antici- 
pate, and should Providence spare me life and health to follow out 
the plan I have long meditated and designed, it is my intention, after 
visiting every part of the United States of America, to extend my 
tour through the British Possessions of Canada, New-Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and the West Indies; to visit from thence the Isthmus 
of Darien, for the purpose of investigating this barrier between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; to make an excursion through Mexi- 
co; and from thence, pass onward, by the South Sea Islands, to 
China ; visit the Phillippines and the Moluccas; go onward to 
Australia and Van Dieman’s Land; continue from thence through 
the Indian Archipelago, by Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and Malacca, to 
India ; traverse the Peninsula of Hindoostan, from the Ganges to the 
Indus, and return to Europe by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
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Throughout the whole of this long and varied route, there are a 
few prominent and important objects, which as they have been long 
favorite objects of study, and have engaged a large share of my at- 
tention in the past, I shall hope to keep steadily in view, and do all 
within my power to advance in the future. It has long been my 
conviction, that among the most prolific causes of vice and misery 
in the world, those of Intemperance, Ignorance, Cruelty, and War, 
are productive of the greatest evils ; and that the best service which 
man can render to his fellow-beings is, therefore, to promote, by 
every means within his reach, the principles and practice of ‘lem- 
perance, Education, Benevolence, and Peace. My belief is, that 
more of sympathy and cordiality in favor of these great objects will 
be found in the United States of America, than in any other country 
on the globe. Already, indeed, has she done more than any other 
country that can be named, for the advancement of Temperance, 
the spread of Education, the amelioration of the Criminal code, the 
improvement of prisons and penitentiaries, and the practical illustra. 
ton of the blessings of Peace. And placed as she now is, between 
the two great Seas that divide the old from the new worl), and sepa- 
rate the ancient empires of thé East from the modern nations of ihe 
West—so that with her fice towards the regions of the sua, she 
can stretch out her right hand to Asia, and her left land to Europe, 
and cause her moral influence to be feli from Constantinople to Can- 
ton—she has the means within her reach, as well as tlic disposition 
to use those means, for the still further propagation and promotion 
of her benevolent designs. It is this which encourages me to be- 
Ieve that my ulterior projects and intentions, which I thus freely 
zvow, will not lessen the cordislity with which the first and more 
immediate object of my mission to your shores will be reeeived. ‘The 
land now covered with the cescendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
the offspring of those noble and unyielding spirits, who, fleeing to 
the uncleared wilderness as a refuge from tyrenny and persecution, 
found in its primeval! forests the liberty which they ia vain sought 
for in their native homes, and whose posterity, while filling these 
forests with cities, and covering tie wilds with civilization and relt- 
gion, have never yet forgotten those lessons of Vreedom which their 
ancestors first taught by their practical privations and su‘Tecrings, 
end then sealed and cemented with their blood ;—sach a land is not 
likely to refuse its shelter to one whose past history may give him 
some claim to the sympathy of its possessors, whose preseat labors 
may be productive of intellectual gratification to themselves, and 
whose future undertakings, if blessed by Divine Providence, nay 
sow the seeds, at least, of benefit to other widely-scattered regions 
of the earth. 

To you, then, the People of America, | frankly submit this appeal ; 
and at your hands | dowt not [ shal! experience that cordial and 
friendly reception which may smooth the ruggedness of a Pilgrim’s 
path, and soothe the pillow of an Exile’s repose. 

J. BUCKINGHAM. 
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wil! also contain a complete history of the sanguinary campaigns of the india ins 
and ‘Leries, through the Mohawk Valle ‘y during the war of the Revolution; the 
invasion of Schoharie; the battle of Oriskany; the massacres of Caughnaw. aga, 
Cherry Valley, and Wyoming; the cele brated campaign of General Sullivan 
through the Cayuga and Seneca country ; and an interesting history of the trou- 
bles w it ) the North-western Indians; inel juding the campaigns of Harman, St. 
Clair, an 1 Wayne; together with much curious inf yrMation respecting the reten- 
tioa of the Western posts by Great Britain after the peace of 1753 ; drawn from 
private e, and heretofore unpublished correspondence, found among ‘the papers of 
the hawk chief, 

subscribers whose names may be forwarded before publication, will be fur- 
nished at ‘'hree Dollars and fifty cents. ‘The price will be enhanced to non-sub- 


sceribers. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


Democracy in America, by Atexts De Tocqueviniz, Avocat 4 
la cour Royale de Paris, etc., ctc. ‘Translated by Hunry Reeves, 


[nis work wil! be published in one octavo volume. Subscribers whose names 
may be forwarded before publication, will be furnished at ‘l'wo Dollars per copy. 
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AMERICAN MONTHLY ADVERTISER. 


THE CLOSET DRAMA. 


Unoer this title, George Dearborn & Co. propose to 
publish the best plays. ‘The series, so far as it is en- 
couraged, will include all those tragedies and comedies 
which hold possession of the stage, and which may be 
deemed so intrinsically excellent as to be worthy of clo- 
set reading, and a place in every small closet library. 
The success, which has attended the publication of “ Ion” 
and “The Daughter,” has led to this undertaking. 
The neat and convenient style in which those dramas 
appear is generally approved ; the same form and typo- 
graphy will therefore be followed in all the other plays 
which may be issued under the title, chosen as distinctly 
expressive of the object of this publication. ‘The selec- 
tion will be regulated by the taste of a literary gentle- 
man, in whose judgment the public may confidently rely. 

The Closet Drama will appear in numbers, two of 
which will form a neat duodecimo volume. ‘There will 
be separate title-pages to each number, so that any play 
may be purchased separately. It is proposed to issue 
the dramas at intervals of two months. The series will 
commence with Sheridan Knowles’s celebrated ‘Tragedy of 
“ Virginius.” ‘The tirst No., which may be expected 
before April, will contain a preface by the Editor, in 
which the purpose of the proposed publication will be 
clearly explained. Each No., handsomely bound in 
lettered paper covers in the French style, will be sold at 
37} cts. a number. A reasonable discount will be made 
to the trade, from whom orders are solicited. 


GEO. DEARBORN & Co. 
No. 38 Gold-street, New-York. 


N. B.—A new edition of Sergeant Talfourd’s “ Ion” 
will appear among the first numbers of the selection. 
4000 copies of this drama have already been disposed of. 
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